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Mr. Horace WALPOLE's late Work, 
ENTITLED, 


HIS TORIC DovsTs on the Reicn and Lire 
of King RICHARD the Third. 


T may perhaps appear no ſmall degree of preſump- 
tion, that a man, who has ſpent half his life in the 
dry, | jejune, inſipid ſtudy of the law, in which, after 
all, with much pains and plodding, he confeſſes himſelf to 
have made but a very inconſiderable progreſs, ſhould throw 
aſide his Coke on Littleton, to wrangle with a gentleman 
of ſuch refined taſte and polite learning as Mr. Walpole, 
upon a ſubject, in which the latter has more than once 
given public proofs of his profound knowledge and eru- 
dition. His Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, and 
the Anecdotes of Painting, are pieces that will always 
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meet with greateſt eſteem and applauſe. The very name 


therefore of Horace Walpole to a work, as it mult raiſe 
every body's expectation, hurried me to fend, without 
loſs of time, to my bookſeller for the Hiſtoric Doubts on 
the Life and Reign of King Richard the Third ; and 
having read it through with much attention, I will con- 
feſs upon the whole, it in no wiſe diminiſhes my opinion 
of that gentleman's extenſive learning and great in- 


genuity. 


Nevertheleſs, with great deference to Mr. Walpole, 
and upon the ſtrength of the encouragement he himſelf 
gives thoſe ** who have a mind to canvaſs this ſubject, 


(for which purpoſe he has kindly given us a conciſe reca- 


pitulation of all his arguments,) I ſhall beg leave to make a 
few obſervations, in which, if I cannot avoid declaring, that 
I rather differ from that learned gentleman in my notions 
of Richard the Third, and find it difficult to. prevail on 


myſelf to admit, and aſſent to all he has alledged, in order 


to white-waſh ſo black a character, I hope he will par- 


don me. 


It will very poffibly be ſaid, and perhaps with no ſmall 


colour of reaſon, that my preſumption is yet greater, 


when I confeſs, that many of the authors which Mr. 


Walpole quotes, I have never read, have not in my 
poſſeſſion, 
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poſſeſſion, and even have not time at preſent to confult. 
But as his chief recourſe ſeems to be rather to argument, 
and reaſoning, than to the facts as they are actually related 
by thoſe authors; I think I can by the ſame ſpecies of 


logic prove, that Mr. Walpole's quotations do not always 
ſerve him in the purpoſe he thinks, and that there yet 


remains ſtrong reaſon to ſuſpe& Richard the Third was 


the very wicked, cruel, tyrant he has by moſt hiſtorians 
been repreſented to us. 


In the courſe of this diſcuſſion, I ſhall make uſe of the 
convenience Mr. Walpole has been ſo good to throw in 


my way, and follow the heads of the recapitulation, as 


they are drawn up before me. 


He ſtates it then as proved, 


Firſt, That Fabian, and the authors of the Chronicle of 
Croyland, who were contemporaries with Richard, charge 


him directly with none of the crimes fince imputed to him, 


and diſculpate him of others. 


Secondly, That Fohn Rous, the third contemporary, 
could know the facts he alledges but by hearſay ; confounds 
the dates of them ; dedicated his work to Henry the Se- 
venth; and is an author to whom no credit is due, from 
{he lies and fables with which his awork is fluffed. 

| B 2 | — Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, That we have no authors, aha lived near the 
time, but Lancaſtrian authors, who wrote to flatter Henry 
the — or who ſpread the Tales which he We: 


To conſider theſe three heads firſt, * we * any 
farther into Mr. Walpole 8 probata, I ſhall begin with 
the laſt, as the moſt general; and here ſhall beg leave to 
aſk, if there had been any authors, who were partizans of 
the houſe of Vork, might we have given more credit to 


them, than to Lancaſtrians? The whole nation, we may 


ſuppoſe, was either the one or the other; fo that it were 
abſurd for us in this caſe to expect any impartial author. 
Could the Vork hiſtorians be believed to write any thing, 
but what favoured that houſe and would they have pub- 
liſhed any circumſtances to prejudice it, and render it de- 
teſtable in the eyes of all mankind, both then and there- 
after? It is very poſlible therefore, for this reaſon, that 
no partizans of the houſe of York would undertake an 
hiſtory of Richard the Third, conſcious they could not 
ſtick to truth, if they drew any but a moſt horrid picture 
of that monarch ; and in his life-time, how could they 
dare to write any thing but his panegyric ? Had they 
ſaid till after his death, and then declared all they knew 
concerning Richard, it would have been only doing ho- 
nour to Henry, who had ſo greatly contributed to the na- 
tion's happineſs by ridding them of ſuch a monſter : and 

may 
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may be too, Mr. Walpole might then have ſaid, they only 
wanted to make their peace with, and pay court to, the 
Welch Intruder. In ſhort, Mr. Walpole might as well 
tell us, that we ſhould at this time give no credit to any 
Whig: hiſtorians, .in regard: to the characters of James or 
Charles the Second, or Charles the Firſt, becauſe theſe 
writers may be ſuppoſed enemies to the Stuart family, and 
partial to the houſe of Hanover. Would it be reaſonable 
then; I beg to know, that we ſhould attend to Tory and 


Jacobite writers? 


Now, to come to Fabian, and the Chronicle of Croy- 
land, contemporary with Richard, who, Mr. Walpole takes 
notice, charge that prince directly with none of the crimes 
&« ſince imputed to him, and diſculpate him of others.” 
I aſk, were they Yorkiſts ? If not, they made a ſufficient 
bold ſtep, I think, to charge him indirectiy with crimes; 
which we find afterwards, writers farther removed, and 
out of the. reach of reſentment, made no ſcruple to. aſſert 


poſitively. Fabian did not dare to ſay more with regard 


to the murder of Edward Prince of Wales, than „that 
„ he was by the king's ſervants ſlain; and the Chronicle 
of Croyland calls it, '** Ultricibus quorundam manibus.“ 
Yet Hall, who, Mr. Walpole owns, wrote very near that 
time, and who might aſſert it with impunity, is very par- 
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ticular as to the murder of that young Prince, and _ 
perſon that ſtood about the King. 


I will grant there is great reaſon in ſuppoſing the Lan- 
caſtrians might have a pleaſure, view, and intereſt in 
blackening the houſe of York : yet, as they dared not 
indulge their inclinations to this, during the life of Ri- 
chard, in propagating too many truths, ahd divulging too 
many ſecrets of ſtate concerning him, (for it is very poſſi- 


ble he would not have cared much as to what they might 
have publiſhed relative to his brothers, Edward the 


Fourth, or the Duke of Clarence) ; neither is it likely 


they would, in the ſucceeding reign of Henry the Se- 


venth, have ventured to give offence to the queen, by ca- 
lumniating and ſcandalizing her 20e family. And I 
cannot conceive, that whatever thoſe hiſtorians may have 
related of Richard the Third in particular, can in any wiſe 
be ſaid to be a blackening of the houſe of York, to which 
he ſeems by all accounts to have been as formidable an 
enemy as any Lancaſtrian ; for what elſe can he be called, 
in baſtardizing his mother's iſſue, all but himſelf ; in 
murdering his brother the Duke of Clarence; and not 
only dethroning, but making away with, in ſome manner 


or other, his nephews Edward the Fourth, and the Duke 


of York. For theſe fats, whether true or falſe, are 


imputed to Richard 85 by the Lancaſtrian writers; 
2 and 
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1 
and with intent, as Mr. Walpole would have it, to blacken 
the whole houſe of York. | 


John Rous , the third contemporary, Mr. Walpole tells 
us*, could know the facts be alledges but by hearſay, con- 
founds the dates of them, dedicated his work to Henry the 


Seventh, and is an author to whom no credit 1s due, from his 


lies and fables with which his work ts fluffed. 


Notwithitanding this, Mr. Walpole can make uſe of his 
authority, when it anſwers his purpoſe, viz. as to the 
perſon of Richard, and with regard to this King's beha- 
viour to the young Earl of Warwick ©. And though 


Rous knew nothing but by hear-/ay, Mr. Walpole agrees 


that he was an eye-wizneſs in both theſe inftances * ; and 
as to the latter, he particularly ſays , * Rous is the 
©* more to be credited for this fact, as he ſaw the 
« Earl of Warwick in company with Richard at War- 
« wick, the year before, on the progreſs to York, which 
„ ſhews the King treated his nephew with kindneſs, and 
« did not confine him till the plots of his enemies thick- 
* ening, Richard found neceſſary to ſecure ſuch as had 
* any pretenſions to the crown.” 


P. 104. bd. p. 122; e p. 62. 4 p. rob, p. 62, in the note. 


Now 
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Now if this was the caſe, this Johnny Rous, who lived at 
the top of a rock, had opportunities however of ſeeing his 
Majeſty and the Royal Family, and conſequently might like- 
wiſe have learned a little what was ſtirring in the great world 
from the nobility attending upon the King, ſome of whom 
might have been his old acquaintance before he retired, and 
ſome of them curious to viſit an ingenious man, who had 
retired in that manner from ſociety to the top of a rock, 
in order to give up all his time to ſtudy and meditation. 
Beſides, why ſhould we not ſuppoſe that, in thoſe days, 


though there were neither ſtage- coaches, poſt-chaiſes, nor: 
turnpike-roads, yet ſome method or other was contrived: 


for coming: up to town. now and then, to ſee one's friends 
and hear a little news? It does not follow, becauſe John 


Rous lived an hermit on Guy's Cliff in Warwickſhire, 


that he ſaw nobody or heard from nobody, who had any 


connections with the metropolis, or any knowledge of the 


diſturbances there, created by the bloodſhed and tyranny 
of the King. 


As I confeſs above, that Iam entirely unacquainted with 
theſe authors,” and argue purely from the ſpecimens Mr. 
Walpole has given us of them; ſo I muſt declare Lfirmly 
believe, could I find time to conſult them, I ſhould yet find 
many authorities that would perhaps not ſupport Mr. Wal- 
pole's. hypotheſes ſo ſtrongly. But leaving this taſk for the 

nice 


1 


nice curioſity of others, who may have more time and op- 
portunity, I will now proceed to examine the facts, which 
Mr. Walpole ſums up as demonſtrated on his ſide. 


3 « The murder of Prince Edward, fon of Henry the Sixth, 
ö << was committed by King Edward's ſervants, and is im- 
a % puted to Richard by no contemporary.” 

How ſhould any contemporary dare to impute ſuch 
} a crime to Richard? What would this arbitrary 
' monarch have done to ſuch an- audacious trumpeter ? 
i Have we not, in theſe more civilized days, ſeen a man 
ö impriſoned and outlawed, for daring to aſſert that the 


; King's ſpeech was dictated by the miniſter ? and does Mr. 


; Walpole imagine a writer, who would, in thoſe barbarous 
; times afſert that his ſovereign was a murderer, would not 
L have been torn to pieces by wild horſes? The firſt, I 
. think, as I have above obſerved, who dared to aſſert ſuch 
; a fact with impunity, declared it, and is very circumſtan- 
: tial, naming the very perſons who were preſent aiding 
and abetting in this bloody crime. Nor can Mr. Wal- 
| pole, if he will but pleaſe to conſider, with any juſtice, 
L charge this author with a deſign purely of blackening the 
: houſe of Vork; for how could any ſcandal he pro- 
| pagated of Richard affect that whole Royal Family? 
HhBeſides, if that was really the drift and malicious pur- 
| C poſe 
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poſe of the Lancaſtrian author, why did he not tell a bold 
lye at once, and ſay either that Edward the Fourth knocked 
the Prince down with his gauntlet dead as a door-nail, 
or that it was by his Majeſty's command that he was ſlain. 
by the Princes of the blood-royal, and others who ſtood 
about him? Then he would have taken in all the chiefs 
of the houſe of York, and he might likewiſe have gone a 
little farther, and made even the Queen, and King Ed- 
ward's mother, have an hand in this murder :—but I 
forget, —we are told by and by, I believe, that the ladies 
too did not eſcape the malevolent aſperſions of the Lan- 
caſtrians, though of another nature. 


The next point Mr. Walpole ſtates as proved, is, 


« That Henry the Sixth was found dead in the Toter; 
that it was not known how he came by his death; and that 
it was againſt Richard's intereſt to murder him.” 


I cannot allow, at any rate, that Mr. Walpole has given 
us the leaſt proof of this. 'That Henry the Sixth was 
found dead in the Tower, he quotes the authority of the 
Continuator of the Chronicle of Croyland ; but I cannot 
underſtand from that whole quotation, that it was not 
known how he came by his death ; only that the Hiſto- 
rian, for ſome reaſon or other, did not chooſe to tell us 


all 
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all he knew; and Mr, Walpole himſelf conceives he had 
ſuſpicions. ** Parcat Deus, ſays the Hiſtorian, & Ha- 
„ trum pœnitentiæ ei donet, quicunque ſacrilegas manus in 
Chriſtum Domini auſus eft immittere. Unde et agens ty- 
* rannt, patienſq; glorigſi Martyris titulum mereatur.” — 
To this Mr. Walpole is pleaſed to obſerve in theſe words, 
That the aſſaſſin deſerved the appellation of tyrant, 
* evinces that the Hiſtorian's ſuſpicions went high.” —< In 


'« ſtrict conſtruction he ſhould mean Edward, becauſe, as 


« he is ſpeaking of Henry's death, Richard, then only 
% Duke of Glouceſter, could not properly be called a ty- 


«© rant. But as monks were not good grammatical critics, 


« I lay no ſtreſs on this objection. I do think he alluded 


* 70 Richard.” Can any thing be clearer? And this 


Hiſtorian was probably no Lancaſtrian, for Mr. Walpole 
corroborates his notion that Richard was pointed at par- 
ticularly, and not Edward; the writer having, he ſays, 
« a true monkiſh partiality to Edward, whoſe cruelty and 
« vices he lightly noticed, in favour to that monarch's 


x ſeverity to heretics and eccleſiaſtical expiations.” The 


Hiſtorian therefore I think went far enough in giving us 
ſo bold an hint concerning the King's brother. But here 
1s Fabian, the oldeſt writer of thoſe times, and whoſe 
authority anon went ſo far with Mr. Walpole, in regard 
to Richard's innocence of the murder of Edward Prince 


„f Wales. —Fabian muſt now be ſet aſide, for he anſwers 
5-4 Mr. 
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were building there, no ſtratagems forming ? 


E ne } 
Mr. Walpole's purpoſe no longer. Let us fee what ite 
ſays: Of the death of this Prince (Henry the Sixth) 
divers tales wer told. But the moſt common fame went, 
* that he was ſticken with a dagger by the handes of the 
* Duke of Gloceter. Now I ſhould be glad to know 
by what kind of ratiocination Mr. Walpole concludes 
from the above two authorities, (for he brings no other) 


that Henry the Sixth came by his death, nobody knows 


how ; and certainly not by the hands of Richard Duke of 
Glouceſter, againſt whoſe intereſt it was, as he is going 
to prove, to murder that ſaint-like monarch, adored by 
the people, To this I anſwer, for that very reaſon, be- 
cauſe he was a ſaint-like monarch, beloved by the people, 
it was Richard s intereſt, who probably had ſome deep- 
laid ſchemes in his head, to get that good, beloved King 
quite out of the way. For will Mr. Walpole undertake 
to prove, that in this year, 1768, he 1s able to penetrate 


into the mind that exiſted in Richard Duke of Glouceſter, 


Anno Domini 1471, and can aſſure us no airy caſtles 


\ 


Did Henry fland in his way, ſays he, depoſed, impri- 
« ſoned, and now childleſs ?” —— What a queſtion is this for 
a gentleman of Mr. Walpole” s abilities and underſtand- 
ing! Was not Henry depoſed and impriſoned, when by 
means of the Earl of Warwick he broke his confinement, 
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and conteſted once more his crown and kingdoms with 


the houſe of York? Was there not a poſſibility that he 
might, by the kind offices of ſome other friend, (for 
others I ſuppoſe he had, though Warwick was flain) 


eſcape from priſon, and ſtir up freſh work for Edward the 


Fourth ? It was therefore certainly much for the intereſt 
of this uſurper, and conſequently for Richard's, that 
Henry thould be out of the way at any rate ; and though 
he was childleſs, which he became by the 4ind-hearted 
office of Richard, for any thing Mr. Walpole has proved 
to the contrary, he might nevertheleſs be a troubleſome 
ſpoke in Edward's wheel, as long as he lived; and the 
ſame hand which removed the Son, was as proper and 
likely as any, to diſpatch the father out of the way, 
Beſides, though Henry was childleſs, he was not above 
fifty, and I will leave it to an indefatigable antiquarian 
and chronologiſt as Mr. Walpole to diſcover the age of 
Margaret ; then determine, whether it was not poſſible 
(ſuppoſing ſhe could have contrived, by means of a golden 
key, or ſome other ſtratagem, to get at her huſband, 
which I doubt not, for all ſhe was then, I think, in France, 
ſhe could) that there might yet have been iſſue to the 
houſe of Lancaſter, which, to a deep and diſtant ſcheme- 
plotter, as there is no reaſon to doubt Richard was, might 
have created no ſmall diſturbances, and checked his ex- 


tenſive deſigns. 


We 
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We come next to conſider the murder of George Duke 
of Clarence, upon which ſubject Mr. Walpole pretends 


to have proved, That the Duke of Clarence was de- 


« fended by Richard; that the parhament petitioned for his 
« execution ; that no author of the time is ſo abſurd as to 


« charge Richard with being the executioner; and that 


« King Edward took the deed wholly on Bimſelf.“ 


The firſt article is affirmed upon the relation of Hall, 
Hollingſhed, and Stowe, who, ſays Mr. Walpole, ſay 
„ not a word of Richard being the perſon who put 
« the ſentence in execution ; but, on the contrary, they 


« all ſay, he openly re/ited the murder of Clarence.” Be 


it ſo; I will not diſpute this one point with him ; for, as 
I infinuated before, I have not theſe authors in my li- 
brary, and will not loſe time in conſulting them elſewhere. 
If Mr. Walpole has not diſproved that Richard killed 
Edward Prince of Wales, and his father Henry the Sixth, 
as I think is pretty clear from what I have above obſerved, 
that he has not ; and if he will not be found to have 
proved, that this ſame hero of his was innocent of the 
murder of his nephews, Edward the Fifth, and the Duke 
of York; he has gained a meer trifle towards white- 
waſhing the black character of Richard, by appealing to 
Hall, Hollingſhed, and Stowe, that his Royal Highneſs 
had no hand in the execution of George Duke of Cla- 

2 | rence, 


LY 
rence. Yet, Notwithſtanding this aſſertion and appeal, 
he himſelf confeſſes, that Clarence and Gloceſter were 
upon indifferent terms ; for he tells us, from the Chro- 
nicle of Croyland, that there were certain diſputes and 
jealouſies betwixt the two brothers about a lady, (of 
which he gives us the whole ſtory in the note) and farther 
adds from Habbington, that the “ diſcontents (of the 
* Duke of Clarence) were ſecretly fomented by the Duke 
«© of Gloceſter, who, he obſerves as from himſelf, cer- 
* tainly kept fair with the queen, Clarence's declared 
“ enemy, and profited largely by the forfeiture of his bro- 
* ther.” Upon this confeſhon of Mr. Walpole, it ap- 
pears evident, however, that Richard had an intereſt in 
the execution of his brother Clarence ; and if we cannot 
poſitively prove, that he himſelf was the executioner ; that 
he himſelf chopped off his head, or held him down in the 
barrel of Malmſey; I believe it will be agreed by every 
body, that it was not likely he wept, or was much con- 
_ cerned for his death. We will therefore, upon the word 
of Mr. Walpole, and the Chronicle, allow that the parlia- 
ment petitioned, *©* or the Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
* mons demanded the execution of Clarence.” But how 
did King Edward take the whole deed upon himſelf ? — 
« Being ſollicited fome time after to pardon a notorious 
&« criminal, the King's conſcience broke forth, Unhappy 


% brother ! for whom no man would intercede 1 — yet ye all 
"CON 


E 
«© can be interceſſors for a villain!” Tt is not impoſſible 
that Richard was one of theſe interceſſors, in which caſe 


Edward's ſpeech was very ſmart and home : yet as to 


himſelf, he ſhewed by this ſally of conſcience, how tender 
he was, how much he had ſuffered on account of the 
death of his brother, -which he would have prevented by 
a pardon, had he had the leaſt room or opportunity given 
him for over-ruling the rigour of parliament. But when 
a part of the legiſlature, the repreſentatives of the nation, 
in a bedy defired the execution of the King's brother, 
would it not have been much cenſured, would it not 
have-created-diſcontents, which might have been attended 
v1ith- fatal conſequences, if the King had ſhown ſuch par- 
tiality to his own blood, as to have denied the nation the 
juſtice they demanded ? Powerful interceflors, however 
might have furniſhed the King with an excuſe for ex- 
erting his prerogative upon this occaſion, which purely of 
himſelf he could not do. In ſhort, I can in no wile 
agree, that the ſpeech Edward made, as above cited, was 


aſſuming a mercileſs criminality to himſelf, but ſhewed a 


tender good heart. 

Thus far then there appearing upon the whole no pal- 
pable proofs, no grounds for any opinion, that Richard 
was any other than what he is repreſented, and delivered 


down to us to have been, by the generality of writers in 
thoſe 
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thoſe days; we might, without going further, conclude, 


that all the reſt of Mr. Walpole's arguments are of the 


ſame kind, built on very feeble foundations, and conſe- 


quently that his hero King Richard was not incapable of 
the moſt horrid, abominable crimes. However, we will 
proceed, and come now to examine the Preſumptions 
and authorities for the murder of Edward the Fifth, and 
his brother Richard Duke of York, charged to King Ri- 
chard the Third. And here, in order to pave a way to- 
wards exculpating this tyrant, and making him a perfect, 
amiable character, Mr. Walpole has thought it moſt pro- 
per and methodical to prove certain premiſe, which we 


will firſt conſider ſeparately. 


I. © That Richard's flay at York on his brother's death 
* had no appearance of a deſign to make himſelf King.” 
This being a matter of ſmall conſequence, I will take no 


notice of it. It is impoſſible to judge fairly of fo trifling 
a circumſtance at this diſtance of time. 


2. That the ambition of the Queen, who attempted to 
« uſurp the government, contrary to the then ęſtabliſbed 
« cuſtom of the realm, gave the firſt provocation to Richard 
* and the Princes of the blood-royal to affert their rights; 
* and that Richard was ſollicited to windicate thoſe 
d ig. 


D «« King 


| ES 
% King Edward the Fifth, Mr. Walpole tells us, (tho' 


« from the authority of Sir Thomas More, whoſe vera- 
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1 city he will not always pay great reſpect to) was but 


* thirteen years of age when his father died, and kept his 

x * court at that time at Ludlow, under the. tuition of 

þ * his maternal uncle Anthony Earl Rivers. Edward the : 

1 « Fourth, on his death- bed, had patched up a reconci- ö 
« liation between his wife's kindred and the great Lords i 

« of the court; particularly between the Marquis Dor- 

| « ſet the Queen's ſon, and the Lord Chamberlain Haſ- 

1 « tings.” From this account what are the proper ob- 

| ſervations and concluſions a man would naturally make? 

14 That the King, ſenſible of the expoſed ſtate of ſo very 

| young a ſucceſſor; and very probably not altogether un- 

| aware of the ambitious mind of his brother Richard, had 


FFP 


"WA not only left his ſon in the care and guardianſhip of his 
1 mother's brother, who could have no pretenſions to the 
5 crown, and conſequently no intereſt in diſturbing the 
young king's reign ; but for a farther ſtrengthening of 
ih this ſafeguard for the infant, patched up, as Mr. Walpole 
| calls it, on his death-bed, - (for in that ſituation he could 

not da much more,) a reconcilation between his wife's 
la kindred and the great Lords of the court. It ſhould ſeem 


from hence, that the dying King intended nothing more 
poſitively, than that his fon ſhould be under the tuition os 
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the Queen's relations, and not of the Princes of the blood- 
royal, whoſe thoughts perhaps he had ſuſpicions of, and 
mult have been able to have penetrated, better than Mr. 
Walpole, at the diſtance of two hundred and eighty-five 
years. And yet Mr. Walpole's arguments upon all theſe 
circumſtances ſeem. totally to ariſe from his great ſagacity, 
and infallible penetration into the operations of certain 
minds in thoſe days ; for as to authorities, and hiſto- 
rians, he condemns them to all intents and purpoſes, nor 
will give them a grain of credit. 


Now Edward the Fifth being left by his father in 
this condition, committed to the care of a tender mother 
and her relations, what was the firſt ſtep to be taken ? 
To bring up the young King with ſafety to town, that 
he might be crowned, and reſide in his metropolis. To 
this end ſhe ordered, (for as ſhe was his mother, and no 
guardian was appointed by any public authority, ſhe was 
the proper perſon to order,) that he might be eſcorted by 
two thouſand horſe ; undoubtedly, we will ſuppoſe, to 
carry the late King's intentions into execution, and to 
prevent her ſon from falling into the hands of his uncle Ri- 
chard, who7as)Mr. Walpole ſeems not to have ſucceeded 
hitherto in vindicating him from the crimes imputed to 


him by hiſtorians, muſt remain the abominable character 


he is repreſented to us, (in which light, once for all, I 
LF 2 (hall 


1 
ſhall hereafter always conſider him); and conſequently, if 


even his deſigns were not known or ſuſpected, was to be 


dreaded, and guarded againſt at any rate. 


Nor can I conceive how it makes at all for Gloceſter, 
that, after his brother on a death-bed, anxious and appre- 
henſive for the great youth of his ſon, had patched up a 
reconciliation between the Queen's kindred and the great 
Lords of the court, ſome of theſe, (only ſeeming to yield 
in order to quiet the dying King, or taking new umbrage 
at the ſteps taken by the Queen, ) revolted to Richard. It 
proves only this, that amongſt the Lords of the court there 
were ſome villains, (no new thing !) and ſuch as thought 
they could promote their private views beſt by adhering 
to the Molitor rerum novarum, Richard; perhaps only for 
the fake of creating diſturbances, and fiſhing afterwards in 
troubled water. And for this end we can ſuppoſe Buck- 
ingham ſpirited up Gloceſter, whoſe plotting and labour- 
ing head he might not altogether be unacquainted with, 
communicating to him ſuſpicions, that the Queen was 
endeavouring to ſeize the government during the minority 
of her ſon, into her hands, leaving them (Gloceſter and 
Buckingham) mere cyphers in the ſtate. This might 


© A man in Gloceſter's ſituation, full of ſuch hazardous deſigns, with fo much 
at ſtake, muſt be ſuppoſed to have flagged now and then in his ſpirits and reſolu- 
uon, and to ſtand in need of encouragement and ſtimulatives. 


have 
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have produced a civil war, in which if Richard was 
killed, Buckingham was the nearer the crown, and need 
but have had recourſe to murders, as Richard had, to have 
reached the throne. Mr, Walpole himſelf owns after- 
wards, * 5 that Buckingham was influenced by his near- 
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* neſs to the crown, (which he ſhews by a genealogical 
table,) for it made him overlook, ſays he, his own alli- 
5 ance with the Queen, whoſe ſiſter he had married.” 


As to the notion, that no precedent authorized the 
Queen to aſſume the power ſhe did, to exclude the Princes 
of the blood-royal from the adminiſtration, to which by 
the cuſtom of the realm they were entitled, and to govern 
in concert with her own family; I conceive, with great 
ſubmiſſion to Mr. Walpole's underſtanding, that it is a 
mere notion of his own. If Joan, Princeſs Dowager of 

Wales, and widow of. the Black Prince, had no ſhare in 


the government of her ſon Richard the Second; it was 
probably becauſe Edward the Third gave no intimations 
that he wiſhed ſhe ſhould have any: ſhe was very poſli- 
f bly too a woman, who might not have been fo capable 
| of undertaking this great charge, or had not the ſpirit 
g neceſſary to diſpute it with ſo many uncles as her ſon 
had. Beſides, if we believe Monſ. Rapin, ſhe muſt have 
thought herſelf well off, that her ſon was ſo eaſily ac- 


4 p. 29, in the note. 
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| knowledged in! poſſeſſion of the crown, without conteſt or X 
i bloodſhed ; and have comforted herſelf, that the Duke of . 
i Lancaſter did no worſe than, after paying homage to, his 43 


nephew, taking upon himſelf the government during the < 
minority. 18: | 


As to Catharine de Valois, I think no nation upon earth 


would have ſuffered a woman, who, from being Queen- 
conſort of ſo great a monarch as Henry the Pifth, could 
ſtoop to marry a Shent/eman of Whales, to aſſume the 
government of a kingdom, in preference to ſuch able 
ſtateſmen and generals as the Dukes of Bedford and Glo- 
ceſter, uncles to Henry the Sixth. The dying King, 
beſides, had, as Monſ. Rapin tells us, deſired particularly, 
that his brother the Duke of Gloceſter might have the 
protectorate ; and if the parliament afterwards made a 
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little alteration in the Kikg's will, (for this government 


was actually ſettled by parliament within two months of L 
the minor King's acceſſion,) it was for peace and quiet- 7 
neſs ſake ; to prevent jealouſies between brothers, and not N 
to put a diſgrace on ſo deſerving a prince as the Duke of 4 
Bedford. —If theſe facts are falſe, becauſe they are related q 
by ſo modern a writer as Rapin, I ſhall not trouble my- | 
ſelf to look higher, ſeeing from Mr. Walpole's own de- a 


claration, that contemporaries can publiſh abominable 


lyes, and are no more to be credited than others. 


For 
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F or my part, I confeſs, I cannot help thinking Queen 
Elizabeth Woodville did according to her dying huſband's 
intentions, and did very wiſely, to prevent the King her 
ſon falling into the hands of his monſter of an uncle, and 
the deceitful Buckingham. To ſhew how cautious the 
tender mother and prudent Queen was, leſt ſhe ſhould 
create any ill-grounded alarms ; as ſoon as it was inſi- 
nuated to her, that it would give great offence if the young 
King ſhould be brought to London with fo great a force 
as the had ordered, ſhe wrote to Lord Rivers to counter- 
mand her firſt directions. | 


Why then ſhould Mr. Walpole ſay, 


That it was the ambition of the Queen, who attempted 
to uſurp the government, contrary to the then eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom of the realm, which gave the firſt provocation to 
Richard and the Princes of the blood, to aſſert their 
rights; and that Richard was ſollicited by the Duke of 
Buckingham to vindicate thoſe rights? when it is as 
conſiſtent with reaſon to imagine, that it was a motherly 
tenderneſs, and a conformity to her dying huſband's in- 
tention, which induced the Queen to prevent the govern- 
ment falling into the hands of ſuch worthleſs: villains as 
Richard and Buckingham; and that the ſollicitations of 

2 Buck- 
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1 f 
Buckingham were nothing but to have a finger in the pye, ; 
and to animate Richard in his already-planned dark de- J 


ſigns. 


I do not think it deſerves any time to examine the cre- 
dibility of Hiſtorians ; of the author of the Chronicle of 
of Croyland, whoſe continuator was one of the King's 1 
councellors, and therefore to be admitted as fair evidence 1 


28 


at one time, and to be conſidered as ignorant of the moſt 
important and moſt myſterious ſecrets of ſtate at another 1 
time; of John Fabian, a merchant and ſheriff of London, 1 
who mentions the death of Princes and revolutions of | 
government with the ſame phlegm * and brevity as he ? 
would ſpeak of the appointment of churchwardens ; of Sir 8 
Thomas More, who is copied by Grafton and Hollingſhed, 1 


and it is ſuppoſed . was thought an authentic writer then; 
but being only under-ſheriff of London, no more than 
eight and twenty years of age, and ſecretly marked with 
the diſpleaſure of the crown *, was not likely to be fur- 
niſhed with materials from any high authority. All theſe 
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writers, and others, of what ſublime reputation ſoever, 


: * Vide p. 1%. | 

b N. B. If it is neceſſary for a man to enjoy the favours of a court, in order to be 
furniſhed with authentic materials for compiling an hiſtory of a reign which is paſty 
this however Mr. Walpole muſt allow, that Sir Thomas More being marked at that 
time with the diſpleaſure of the crown, could not have been biaſſed by any re- 
ſpect, or courteſy to Henry the Seventh; and what he related of Richard the 
Third ought then to be the more depended on. — Sir Thomas could not have 

. wrote to blacken the houſe of York, out of compliment to Henry. 
l | 2 are 
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are ſuſpected or cry'd down, juſt as 8 or 
overthrow Mr. Walpole's hypotheſes; and we find, 
throughout the whole work, that the ſame author from 
whom he produces exhibits to prove one aſſertion, he 
challenges as foreſworn to make way for another. 


Let us proceed then, in our examination of theſe præ- 
miſſee, upon which the diſproof of the murder of Edward 


the Fifth, charged to Richard the Third, is made to de- 


pend. 


To clear Richard then of this imputation, Mr. e | 


continues to "decmonſtranes 


3. That the pHipuration of an armed force, under Earl 
Rivers; the ſeizure of the Tower and treaſure ; and the 
«© equipment of a fleet by the Marquis Dorſet, gave occa- 
* ion to the Princes to impriſon the relations of the Queen; 
and that though they were put to death without trial, 
* {the only cruelty which is proved on Richard) it was 
« conſonant to the manners of that barbarous and turbu- 
ent age, and not till after the Queen's r had taken 


50 up arms.” 


Before I anſwer theſe points, it may not be amiſs 


to obſerve, that notwithſtanding Mr. Walpolc's contempt 
FE | of 
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6 |] 
of Sir Thomas More's authority, who wrote his reign of 
Edward the Fifth, ſays he, as he wrote his Utopia, to 
amuſe his leiſure and exerciſe his fancy ; he makes no 
ſcruple to ſtate his chief facts from this Hiſtorian, ſome of 


which he does not ſeem to deny; and thoſe. he objects 
to, ſeem as reaſonable, in my opinion, and authenticated, 


as thoſe he admits.— Farther, 


© Tt is difficult“, Hs Me. Walpole, not to ſuſpedt that 
« our Hiſtorians have imagined more plotting, in, {this 
tranſaction than could eaſily be compaſſed i in ſo ſhort a 
period, and in an age. when no communication could be 
« carried on but by ſpecial meflengers, in bad roads, 


and with no relays of poſt-horſes. He then tells us, 


that « Edward the Fourth, died April the gth, and his 
% ſon made his entrance into London May the Fourth. 
« Tt is not. probable, ſays he, that the Queen commu- 
«« nicated her directions for bringing up her fon with an 
« armed force to the Lords of; the Council, and her 
© newly-reconciled enemies. But the might be betrayed; 
„Still it required ſome time for Buckingham to fend his 
« ſervant Percival to York, where the Duke of Glouceſter 
« then lay; for Percival's return (it muſt be obſerved 
too that the Duke of Buckingham was in Wales, con- 


p. 23. 


wy ſequently 
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i ſequently did not learn the Queen's orders on the ſpot, 
t© but either received the account from London or Lud- 
% low); for the two Dukes to ſend inſtructions to their 
"M confederates in London; for the impreſſion to be made 
. on the Queen, and for her diſpatching her counter- 
« orders for Percival to poſt back and meet Glouceſter 
« at Nottingham, and for returning thence and bringing 
his maſter Buckingham to meet Richard at Northamp- 
ton, at the very time of the King's arrival there. All 
«this might” happen, continues Mr. Walpole, and yet 
„ who will believe, that ſuch myſterious and rapid nego- 
* ciations came to the knowledge of Sir Thomas More, 
« twenty-five years afterwards, when, as it will appear, 
he knew nothing of very anderen and public facts that 
«© happened at the ſame petiod * Ten DISWHA 18 


Be all this as it will ; WIFE the en communicated 
her mind to the Lords of the council and her newly- 
reconciled enemies, or not; or whether ſhe was betrayed ; 
whether it was poſſible or impoſſible for ſo much ground 
to be travelled over in the ſpace of about four weeks; in 
ſhort, whether it is credible or incredible that theſe 
weighty matters ſhould come to the knowledge of Sir 
Thomas More twenty-five years afterward; this is cer- 
tain, and Mr. Walpole himſelf expects it to be granted 
him, that 
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&« The preparation of an armed force, under Earl Rivers, 
© Sc. Se. gave occaſion to the Princes to impriſen fo 
„% relations of the Queen.” Se. Se. 


It follows, therefore, that the Queen's preparations 
were made after the death of Edward the Fourth came to 
the knowledge of the two Dukes; that they plotted to- 
gether; got to Northampton to intercept the King; made 
Earl Rivers, Lord Richard Grey, Sir Thomas Vaughan, 
and Sir Richard Hawte, priſoners; ſent them to Pom- 
fret, and conducted the King to London. all between the 
1 of r and _ of May. | | 


If Me. Walpole denies his; he contradi&ts his own 


arguments. 


And now, I beg leaye to aſk, what mighty progreſs is 
made towards clearing Richard of any deſigns upon the 
crown, or of the murder of his nephews, by aſſerting, that 


he reſiſted the Queen's preparations ; took her ſon, an 
infant King, into his own cuſtody ; and impriſoned and 


put to death (according to the barbarous cuſtom of thoſe 
times, without trial) her relations, who dared to check 


his ambitious projects? | 5 
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F will allow, that he acted as moſt Princes would have 
done in his ſituation, in a lawleſs and barbarous age. 
For at that time, moſt Princes were not many degrees 
better than Richard, and would ſtick at no crimes, 
ever ſo horrible and inhuman, to gain their ends. But a 
virtuous, good Prince, would not have acted: ſo.---The 
Queen could have no views in the meaſures ſhe took, but 
to ſecure to herſelf the guardianſhip of her ſon ; (not 


contrary to the laws of the realm; for Mr. Walpole 
proves no law to have exiſted, and I recollect none, 
whereby a King's mother was expreſly excluded a ſhare in. 


the government during the minority.of her ſon) and to 
prevent his falling into the cuſtody of an uncle, of whom 
the had divers miſtruſts. Had, Richard therefore been 
biaſſed by the intereſt of the ſtate, a regard to. the public 
tranquility, a reſpect to the memory of his brother, and 
his duty to his ſovereign, he would have endeavoured 
to remove the Queen's miſtruſts and jealouſies, by a 


friendly, courteous, and brotherly behaviour, offering | his 
ſervice and advice in ſuch great exigencies, foſtering at 
the ſame time an honeſt, upright ſpirit, to ſtand forth the 
protector of his nephew and King, the vindicator of the 


laws and conſtitution, in caſe ſhe had exerciſed the 


power ſhe aſſumed, to the prejudice of the former, or the 
deſtruction of the latter. 


* "That 


E + -: 
% That the execution of Lord Haſtings, who had fr 
6 3 with Richard againſt the Queen, and whom Sir 
« Thomas More confeſſes Richard was lothe to loſe, can be 
* accounted for by nothing but a. g ee and the 


% Jaw of ſelf-defence.” 


F 


I don't ſee why we may not juſt as well ſuppoſe it was 
out of revenge, indignation, to ſtrike terror, and for an 
example to thoſe who might be inclined to quit his 
party. But I will not ſtand upon punctilio's with Mr. 
Walpole: concerning this point. It was certainly no more 
than was to be expected from Richard, or any Prince 
whoſe cauſe was better. A man who is fighting for à 
crown:would»do'very wrong to ſpare the lives of ſuch as 
revolted from his _ and added to the * or” his 
opponents. 


5. *. That Richard's: aſſumption'of the protectorate was, 

0 in every reſpect, agrreable to \tberlaws and uſage';'\was 
% probably beſtowed on him by the univerſal con ſent of the 
council and peers, and was a ſtrong indication that "Be 
«« had then no thought of nds the _ Y his ne- 
cs bew a SOL DW: 
1-1 1e S 

I confeſs mydelf ſo dull that 1 cannot comprehend to 
what laws and uſage Richard's aſſumption of the protec- 
47 | torate 
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torate was ſo agreeable, . To the ſame laws and uſage 
which inveſted Iſabella with the government, upon the 


depoſition of her huſband ; “an uſurped power, as Mr. 
« Walpole terms it; the ſame power which had contri- 


* buted to dethrone her huſband ; a power ſanctified by 
« no title, and confirmed by no act of parliament ?”---To 


the ſame laws and uſage which raiſed the Duke of Lan- 
caſter. to the protectorate during the minority of Richard 
the Second, at a time when the nation was in a panic 
left; he ſhould make out a claim to the crown, involve 
the kingdom in a civil war, and when there was none 
but a mother we hardly hear of, a very woman, to ſtand 
by the young King? With regard to Iſabella's uſurpa- 


of parliament, which appointed not ant protector, but 
twelve guardians to the King. "14 


Richard's protectorate was only probably beſtowed 
on him by the univerſal *conſent” of the council and 
peers, and probably, I fay, not till after Richard had 
himſelf aſſumed it. Mr. Walpole declares, In 
« what manner Richard aſſumed, or was inveſted 
« with the protectorate, does not appear.” Yet be- 
cauſe Sir Thomas More, (whoſe evidence is now ad- 


» Sec Mr. Walpole's own note, p. 22. 
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mitted as to the purpoſe) ſpeaking of him by that title, 
ſays, The protector, which always you muſt take for the 
Duke of Ghucefter ; and Fabian, after mentioning the 
ſolemn arrival of the King in London, adds, Then pro- 
w1/ron was made for the King's coronation, in which paſ- 
time the Duke, beins admitted jor Lord Protector; Mr. 
Walpole concludes, ** as the parliament was not fitting, 
ce this dignity was no doubt conferred upon him by the 
„Lords and Pfivy Council, as we hear no oppoſition 
« made.” I will grant this to far, that Richard, having 
of his own accord aſſumed the protectorate, ſecured the 
chiefs of. the Queen's friends, and got the King himſelf 
in his cuſtody, it might not have been difficult to obtain 
a ratification of his proceedings from an houſe of Lords, 
and a ptivy-counct, compoſed perhaps for the moſt part 
of his own creatures and friends. We have been told 
before, that the reconciliation betwixt the Queen's kin- 
dred and the great Lords of the court was only patched 
up, and that the diſguſted Lords only ſeemed to yield, 
to ſatisfy the dying King. We mutt ſuppoſe then there 
were enough, who thought they might gain their ends and 
make their fortunes better, by paying court to Richard, 
than to a woman and her kindred, whom they were al- 
ready. jealous of, and whole timidity had drove. her into 
a ſanctuary: there were enough, I ſay, of that ſtamp, 
to think it might anſwer their views beſt, if they ſuffered 


the 


= 


the Duke of Glouceſter to aſſume the protectorate, by 
which he became in all reſpects King, except by name. 
It is poſſible, however, had they apprehended what this 
power would have carried him to, they had not been fo 
eaſy as to have fallen in with his humour. It does by no 
means follow, therefore, that this ſtep © was a ſtrong 
* indication that he had then no thought of queſtioning 
* the right of his nephew.” It ſtrikes me quite the re- 
verſe. It was paving a way to his ultimate deſigns, and 
by this means, as well as the farce of his nephews 
coronation, only avoiding to give the nation too great a 
| ſhock at once. People's pulſes were firſt to be felt. And 
for this purpoſe, we are told, that when the two Dukes, 
Glouceſter and Buckingham, were bringing up the King 
(a priſoner) to his coronation, Haſtings came on before, 
and endeavoured to prepare. and pacify the people, who 
began to have-ſtrange apprehenſions I ſuppoſe, acquaint- 
ing them, that the arreſted Lords had been impriſoned 
for plotting againſt the Dukes.“ Upon the whole, I 
think, I have proceeded, thus far at leaſt, to ſhew clearly, 
that it is not only conſiſtent with reaſon, but no proof 
has been brought to the contrary, to ſuppoſe that Richard 
has hitherto had nothing more earneſtly in his head than to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the crown at any rate; and, from the cha- 
racer already apparent to us, we cannot imagine he 
would ſtick at any thing to gain his point. All the 
] 2 ſchemes 
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ſchemes and plots laid to his charge, all his 5 im- 
puted fineſſes, ſeem ſo very likely and probable, and in- 
dicate ſo plainly his drifts and intentions, that. it ſurprizes 
me not a little how they can be denied, or wreſted to. 


any favourable interpretations. 
But Mr, Walpole goes on to prove,, 


« That the tale of Richard, aſperſing the chaſtity of 
« his own mother, is incredible ; it appearing that he lived 
« with her in perfect I. and lodged with her m her 
e palace at that very time.” 


After what has already been ſaid to detect the black 
heart, which Mr. Walpole has attempted to cover with fo 
fair a veil, it is eaſy to imagine Richard capable of any 
thing. I do not know otherwiſe how to diſpute this 
matter with him, as Hiſtorians, it ſeems, are not to be 
credited. But I muſt take notice that Mr. Walpole ob- 


ſerves, that Sir Thomas More tells us, Richard, medi- 


ditating uſurpation, divided the Lords into two ſeparate 
&* councils, aſſembling the King's or Queen's party at Bay- 
„ nard's Caſtile, but holding his own private junto at Croſby 
Place. From the latter he began with fpreading mur- 
« murs, wiiſpers, and reports againſt the legality of the 
late King's marriage.“ And thus far, ſays he, we may 
6 credit 
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« credit him.——But what man of common ſenſe can be- 
5 lieve, that Richard went ſo far as publicly to aſperſe 
* the honour of his own mother? &c. Here we ſee 
that great man Sir Thomas More tells truth one moment, 
and propagates the moſt abominable lies the very next. 


« Is it, can it be credible, continues Mr. Walpole, 
* that Richard actuated a venal preacher to declare to the 
«« people from the pulpit at Paul's Croſs, that his mo- 
*. ther had been an adultereſs, and that her two ſons Ed- 
* ward the Fourth and the Duke of Clarence were ſpu- 
* rious ; and that the good lady had not given a legiti- 
* mate child to her huſband, but the Protector, and, I 
*« ſuppoſe, the Ducheſs of Suffolk, &c. 


As J have ſaid before, and I hope by this time my readers 
are of my opinion, I cannot think Richard incapable of 
any the baſeſt action. Nor indeed can his outward de- 
portment to his mother, his dutiful letter quoted in Mr. 
Walpole's note, and his living, in her palace, perſuade me 
to my ſatisfaction, that he was no prevaricator, and that 
he had no clandeſtine dealings with the preacher at Paul's 
Croſs.— In ſhort, it is as poſſible and probable, that Ri- 
chard had recourſe to this dirty, underhand piece of craft, 
as that he afterwards publicly baſtardized his nephew, 
whom he had acknowledged King, had ſuffered to be 


F 2 crowned, 
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crowned;/ and to whom he had confſtitated himſelf 
guardian and protector. It ſeems to me likewiſe as 
credible, He i999 101 20 | | 


7. That Richard gained the crown by a fermon of Dr. 
Shaw, and @ ſpeech of the Duke of Akan _ the 
e only laughed at thaſc orators. 


I had rather call it, if Ma. Walpole pleaſes, roch po- 
ſeffion of the crown ; for Richard may, if I am not miſ- 
taken, be ſaid more properly to have gained the crown by 
his foregoing ſtratagems, plots,, and force. But when he 
had got to the very ſtep of the throne, when he had per- 
fectly cleared away, his greateſt obſtructions, there was yet 
remaining a ſort of farce or prelude to be acted before 
he could actually ſeat himſelf and take poſſeſſion. He 
had gained over the Lords and Grandees, (no difficult 
matter, ſeeing the youth of. Edward the Fifth, and the 
jealouſy occaſioned by the Queen and her family,) and 
now it ſeemed neceſſary to obtain the voluntary, conſent 
of the commonalty. To this purpoſe it was abſolutely 
neceſſary there ſhould be ſome apology made for his whole 
conduct, and that there ſhould be at leaſt ſome endeavour 
to ſatisfy the people he was no uſurper, but took the 
crown under ſome legal and juſt pretences. This was 
undertaken by Dr. Shaw and the Duke of Buckingham; 


and 


0 


and though Mr: Walpole treats Sir Thomas More's ac- 
count of their Oratory diſplayed upon this occaſion as a 
mere romance, it is certain all modern authors have given 
eredit to it, and are very particular as to every circum- 
ſtance. . Fabian too ſeems to have taken notice of it, from 
what hint Mr. Walpole gives us. In ſhort, I fee nothing 
abſurd, nothing improbable, in ſuppoſing Shaw and Buck- 
ingham ſet to work pour. annonger that Richard was ready 
to take the crown, if he could but be in a manner 
invited to it. 


* 


Another, "rick of Richard 8. upon which indeed the 
ſermon of Dr. Shaw, and the harangue of the Duke of 


Le Pere d'Orleans, whoſe authority might poſſibly be exclained againſt, were 


it produced relative to any thing during the reign of the Stuarts, being however 


neither Yorkiſt nor Lancaſtrian, makes the ſame reflections with me. Le Pro- 


« tecteur, ſays he, vit bien qu'en effet il n'y avoit plus de tems a perdrs, et que 
4 Paffaue etant venue au point de ſa maturité, on la gatoit en la retardant. Sur 
cette neceſſite, ayant pris ſa derniere reſolution, il prit ſes meſures, il donne ſes 
« ordres, et diſpoſa ſes ſatellites pour les ſanglantes executions, qui devoient lui 
% frayer le chemin au trône. Il fut ſi bien ſervi, qu'en meme tems on mit a mort 
«on priſoniers qu'il faiſoit garder a Pomfret, et on coupa dans la tour de Lon- 
«© res la tete au grand chambellan Haſtings, II fit arreter Varcheveque de York, 
« Peveque d'Ely, & Thomas Stanley, et jetta tant de terreur dans tous les 
eſprits, que perſonne n'oſa rien tenter pour s'oppoſer a ſes cruautés. II vit 
« bien qu'il ne trouveroit gueres plas d'obſtacles a ſon ambition, et qu'il ne tenoit 
gqu'a lui de fe faire proclamer Roi: mais il ne crut pas cet evenement encore 
aſſez bien prepare. Malgre tant d'actions violentes, qui le faiſoient regarder 
comme un tyrant, il avoit la delicateſſe de ne pas vouloir paſſer pour un uſur- 


, pateur, et il pouſſa la choſe ſi loin, qu'il voulut paroitre force a accepter unc 


* couronne, qu'il envahiſſoit par tant d'attentats,” 


Rewol. d Angl. Liv. 7. 
Buck- 
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Buckingham, were framed, was to palliate his taking the 
crown from his nephews, by making it believed, 


8. That there had been a pre- contract, or marriage, between 
Edward the Fourth and Lady Eleanor Talbot ; and that 
hrs claim to the crown was founded on the illegitimacy of 
Edward's children. 


And this Mr. Walpole thinks he has, ſome way or 
other, demonſtrated. I muſt humbly beg leave to think 
otherwiſe. Neither his reaſoning, nor the teſtimony of 
the authors he quotes, evince to any certainty, that there 
actually was any pre-contract. Not finding ſufficient for 
his purpoſe in our own hiſtorians, he has recourſe to a 
foreigner. Honeſt Philip de Comines informs us, That 
« the Biſhop of Bath informed Richard, that he had 
„ married King Edward to an Engliſh lady.“ Mr. Wal- 
pole confeſſes in the note, that Comines inſinuates the 
„ Biſhop acted out of revenge for having been impriſoned 
« by Edward; and adds, It might be fo; but as Co- 
«© mines had before alledged, that the Biſhop had actually 
„ ſajd he had married them, it Might be the truth that 
« the prelate told out of revenge, and not a lie: nor is 
« jt probable that his tale would have had any weight if 
* falſe, and unſupported by other circumſtances,” — Men 


* 
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of great abilities and exalted genius think there is no diffi- 
culty in impoſing upon the underſtanding of other people: 
it 1s their amuſement; and ſometimes they will do fo 
from a notion that all the world are fools beſides them- 
ſelves; elſe how can Mr. Walpole draw ſuch abſurd con- 
cluſions, and beg the queſtion, where common ſenſe can- 
not allow it? I do not find but Comines (for luckily I 
have that author) infinuates, in both the places where he 
mentions this tranſaction, that there was rather malice 
and revenge in the Biſhop : and as to his obſervation, 
* that it 277g// be the truth which the prelate told out of 
„revenge, and not a lie; I beg leave to ſay, it might 
be a lie, and not the truth. I hope my might be is as good 
as Mr. Walpole's, and follows as naturally from the queſ- 
tion. But let us ſee Philip de Comines's own words : 
Le Roy Edouard laifla a fa femme deux beaux fils: 
l'un appelc le Prince de Galles, l'autre le Duc d'Yorth, 
« & deux filles; le Duc de Gloceſtre, ſon frere, prit le 
< gouvernment de ſon neveu le Prince de Galles, lequel 
„ pouvoit avoir dix ans, & luy fit hommage, comme a 
« fon Roy et lemmena a Londres, feignant le vouloir 
„ couronner, pour tirer l'autre fils de la franchiſe de 
Londres, ou il reſtoit avec ſa mere, qui avoi quelque 
6 ſuſpicion. Fin de compte, par le moyen d'un Eveſque 
de Bath, (lequel avoit été autrefois conſeiller du Roy 
* Edouard, puis le deſappointa, et le tint en priſon et prit 
« argent 
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argent de fa delivrance) il fit Vexploi&t dont vous orreꝝ 
tantoſt parler. Celluy Eveque mit en avant a ce Duc 


de Gloceſtre, que le dit Roy Edouard eſtant fort amour- 


eux d'une dame d' Angleterre luy promit de Veſpouſer, 


pourveu qu'il couchaſt avec elle: ce qu'elle conſentit, 


et dit cet Eveſque qu'il les avoit eſpouſez, et n'y avoit 
que luy et eux deux : il eſtoit homme de cour, et ne 
le decouvrit pas, et aida a faire taire la dame, et de- 
meura ainſi cette choſe: — «a cet heure dont je 
parle, cet Eveſque de Bath decrouvit cette matiere a ce 
Duc de Gloceſtre, dont il luy aida bien à executer ſon 
mauvais vouloir.” © In ſhort this affair, which the 


good Biſhop of Bath had fo long kept 'a ſecret, he diſco- 


vered at laft, to furniſh Richard with pretexts to claim 
the crown, and put his wicked deſigns in execution. 
Such an infamous Biſhop, in my humble opinion, was 
more like to tell a rh than diſcover a OY to ſerve his 


£ Comines * afterwards in the ſixth n Et en plain parliament d' An- 
gleterre fit degrader deux filles dudis Roi Edouard, et declarer baſtardes, ſous 
couleur de quelque cas qu'il prouva par un Eveſque de Bath en Angleterre, 
qui autrefot avoit eu grand credit avec le dit Roi Edouard et puis le deſappointa 
et tint en priſcn, et le rancomna d'une ſomme d'argent, lequel Eveque diſoit 
que le dit Ro: Edouard avoir promis foy de marriage a une dame d' Angleterre, 
qu'il nommoit pour ce qu'il en eſtoit amoureux, pour en avoir ſon plaiſir et en 
avoit la promeſſe entre les mains du dit Eveſque, et ſur cette promeſle coucha 
avec elle, er we le fuſſeit gue pour la tromper © toutefois tels jeux font bien dan- 


* gereux, temoins telles enſeignes. Pay veu beaucoup de Gens de Cour, qui 


n'eafent point perdu une adventure, qui leur eut plu en tel cas, par faute de 
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abominable purpoſes: Amongſt our own hiſtorlans, Mr. 
Walpole, ſignifying the higheſt contempt for every thing 
related by Sir Thomas More, pays the greateſt deference 
to Buck, whoſe integrity, he ſays, will more and more 
appear, and who affirms, That before Edward had 
* eſpouſed the Lady Grey, he had been contracted to the 
© Lady Eleanor Butler, and married to her by the Biſhop 
*© of Bath.” This author of ſuch great integrity, is re- 
preſented to us by Mr. Walpole, fome pages before, in 
this manner: Buck, /o long exploded as à lover of pa- 
* radoxes, and as an advocate for a monſter, gains new 
credit the deeper this dark ſcene is fathomed. Un- 


e doubtedly Buck has gone too far.” It ſeems pretty clear, 


therefore, that this writer has never obtained much cre- 


dit, or been conſidered of any weight, till Mr. Walpole. 
has thought proper to bring him into reputation; and 
though © undoubtedly he has gone too 'far,” (in vindi- 


cating Richard, I ſuppoſe,) it is only where he does not 
always play into Mr. Walpole's hands ; for inſtance, 
where, * in his vindication of Richard, he does but authen- 
« ticate his crimes.” His mention of the pre- contract and 
marriage of Edward the Fourth to Lady Eleanor Butler juſt 


ſuited Mr. Walpole.—But I beg leave to aſk, how came 
Buck to know of this pre- contract and marriage, which 
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had been kept ſecret ſo long, and to which there were no 


witneſſes but the Biſhop of Bath, if he can be conſidered 


as a competent witneſs ? It muſt have been firſt publiſhed 


by the Biſhop himſelf, as Comines intimates ; ſo that 


Buck tells us nothing but what came from this good-for- 
nothing prelate ; who, to pay his court to Richard, by 
whom he might probably be rewarded with an archiepiſ- 
copal mitre, diſcovered what it was in nobody's power to 
contradict ; © et dit cet Eveſque qu'il les avoit eſpouſes, 
et que my avoit que luy et eux deux; And this Bi- 
ſhop ſaid that he had married them, and there du oily he 


and they two. 


However, here is the Chronicle of Croyland, and a 
roll of parliament, both confirm the truth of this mar- 
riage. , Let us ſee what they ſay. The firſt takes notice, 
that ! Color introitus, et captæ poſſeſſionis hujuſmodi is 
erat. Oſtendabatur per modum ſupplicationis in quo- 
dam rotulo pergameni quod filii regis Edwardi erant 
<. baſtardi, /upponendo illum precontraxiſſe cum | quidam 
domina Alienora Boteler, antequam reginam Elizabeth 
« duxiſſet uxorem.” The Engliſh to which, if I miſtake 
not much, is this: There was this colour for his imtrufi bor 
and taking paſſeſion (of the crown). I was mad: appear 
ia the form of a ſupplication, in a certain roll of parchment, 
f Philip de Comines, livre 8. 


that 


1 } 


that the ſons of King Edward were baſtards, by ſuppo ſing 
he was pre-contratted to a certain lady, Eleanor 'Boteler (or 
Butler) before he had married Queen Elizabeth. I cannot 
find here any thing poſitive is aſſerted: fo far from it, 
the Chronicle calls it only Color introiths & captæ poſſeſ< 
feffionts ; and the baſtardy, of Edward's children was made 
out by © /uppo/ing he had been pre- contracted, &c.” I 
conceive therefore, the author of the Chronicle was con- 
| ſcious this was all a trick of Richard's z and accordingly 
his expreſſion, that it was a colour for his intrufien and 
taking poſſeſſion, denotes as much. | Zed 


The other voucher, the roll of parliament, * which is at 
length come to light, proves as little, It ſets forth, 
4 That. though the thtee eſtates Which petitioned, Ri- 
{© chard to aſſume the crown were not aſſembled i in form 
„ of parliament,” {and therefore it was no roll of par- 
tjament ), yet rehearſing the ſupplication, (as recorded 
above by the Chronicle) it declares, „ that King Ed- 
* ward was, and ſtood married and troth plight to one 
« dame Eleanor Butler, daughter to the Earl of Shrewſ⸗- 
« bury, with whom the ſaid King Edward had made a 
pre- contract of matrimony, long before he made his 
pretended marriage with Elizabeth Grey.“ All we 
can conclude from hence is, that Richard having gained 
s Page 43. 

= a great 


G6 1 1 


2. great Murer of Lords and others, through fear, hopes, 
and particular views, to come into his meaſures; theſe, 
mough no actual parliament, had dared to declare the 
monarch, whom they had acknowledged. as their lawful! 
King, and whom Richard himſelf had paid homage to, a 
baſtard. Nor does it appear that this yas thought of, or 
known, till ſuch time as. Richard determined. to have 
the crown: and theſe hee ęgſtates, not. aſſembled in form 
of parliament, could have proceeded only in this, upon 
the intelligence of the Biſhop of Bath. This was perhaps 
what that author of integrity, Mr. Buck, would: call po 
licy ; i and it is not impoſſible, were we to conſult him, 
he would. be found to mention this pre- contract and 
marriage as a piece of policy; in which light there s 
ſtrong reaſon to conſider it: and now let us proceed to 
the next article attempted to be proved. 


9. That a convention of the nobility, clergy, and people, 
invited" Richard to accept the crown on that title, viz. the. 
aegitimacy, of his nephews. 
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This was a convention. IT the three: eſtates not aliens 
bled in the form of parliament. I do not mean to ſneer 
at "this kind of convention in general, to which I am 
ſenſible is 1 the ratification of the happieſt revolution 
chat ever was in England; * at a time when a Prince 
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L 48 } 
of the blood- royal had acknowledged his n nephew King, 
and by reaſon of his minority had aſſumed to. himſelf the 
protectorate, it appears ſtrange that he ſhould knock o' the 
head all who oppoſed this dignity of his, baſtardize his 
brother's children, and then get himſelf invited to accept 
the crown, by a convention of three eſtates not aſſembled 
in the form of parliament. Would one not rather ſuppoſo 
it was a junto, and a convention of the greateſt villains 
that ever exiſted But T hope Mr. Walpole will allow, 
that eveH A Parliament "conferring a crown alters not a 
Right for When Henry of Lancaſter was by parliamenit 
inveſted: with the crown, there was an Fart of March wo 
had a better right, and which: v was ' aftitwards aſſerted by 
the houſe of Vork T? —Bo 
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Again Mr. Walpole proceeds to-ſhew,” 


3, Tt is remarkable that Mr. Walpole picks and chuſes from Hiſtorians only as it 
may anſwer his purpoſe, though ever ſo weakly ; and then he puts what ſenſe or in- 
terpretations he pleaſes upon his authorities. Here, upon the ſubject of Richard's 


being invited to accept the regal dignity, he ſays, « that he was invited to this 


«© by the three eſtates, is confirmed by the Chronicle of Croyland, which ſays, 


that Richard, having brought together a great force from the North, from M ales, and 

other" parts, did, on the 26th of June, claim the crown, <* ſeque eodem die apud 
magnam aulam Weſtmonaſterii in cathedram marmoriam ibi intruſit. I cannot 
make it out that this was an invitation by the three eſtates. But he then appeals 


to Sir Thomas More, who ſo ſeldom can pleaſe him, to prove, that theſe forces 


„ were only 5000 men, evil apparelled, and ill harneſſed in ruſty harneſs, , 
« neither defenſible nor ſcoured to the ſale, which maſtered i in a Findbury field, to. 


the great diſdain of all lookers on.“ p- 44 
| | to. That 


4 i] 

10. That nothing can be more improbable than Richard's 
having taten no meaſures before be left London to have. his 
nephews murdered, if he had had any fuch intention. 

A man in ' Richard's ſituation muſt naturally be diſ- 
tracted, confuſed, wavering in his reſolutions, and always 
upon the balance. It 1s therefore not in the leaſt im- 
probable, I think, that he had thoughts of murdering 
his nephews before he left London, but poſtponed the 
execution till he returned, Yet even upon t the road he might 
conſider the matter more maturely, and think it ſafeſt to 
have them out of the way, apprehenſive leſt ſome diſturb- 
ance might happen during his abſence. Or we will ſup- 
. poſe, on the other hand, that he had no intention of 
murdering the princes, before he left London ; might not 
ſuch a thought have ſuggeſted itſelf to fo black a fellow, 
whilſt he was in his way to Glouceſter ? Can we imagine 
likewiſe that his uſurpation, the confinement of the 
Princes in the Tower, (which, even conſidering it in the 
light of a Royal Palace, they were not ſuffered to ſtir out 
10 of, that we know) the executions of their friends, and all 
that related to this horrid plot, were not topics of dn 
Ferſation between Richard and his court; and can we 


imagine the danger of leaving Edward the Fifth and his 


See p. 36. 5 | 
brother 
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brother alive, might not have occurred ſuddenly to ſome 
boſom counſellor, who might have adviſed Richard to 


diſpatch orders, without loſs of time, for perpetrating this 


fact, and ſecuring every thing? But we will conſider 


the circumſtances more minutely; and here Mr. Walpole 


inſiſts, 


11. That the flory of Sir James Tirrel, as related by Sir 


Thomas More, is a notorious falſhood ; Sir James Tirrel 
being at that time Maſter of the Horſe, « in 2 Which capacity he 
bad walked at Richard s Coronation. 


12. That Tirrel's jealouſy F Sir Richard Ratcliffe is an- 
other palpable 1 Tirrel being already ee _ 
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If Mr. Walpole can be found to have ſufficiently and 
inconteſtably proved, that Sir James Tirrel walked at the 
coronation of Richard the Third, as Maſter of the Horſe, 
we muſt e' en agree with him that Sir Thomas More's ſtory 
of Sir James is a notorious falſhood. But I cannot 
fee that this is at any rate clearly demonſtrated. I am not 
in the way of getting .a ſight of this curious, invaluable 
monument, Richard's coronation-roll ; yet I ſuppoſe Mr. 
Walpole has been fo accurate in his peruſal, and the uſe 


he makes of it, as to reap all the advantage he can. 
i Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, it appears to me, from this gentleman's ac- 
count of it, that it was begun, according to the date, 


from the death of Edward the Fourth, and continued on 
to the feaſt of the Purification in the F ebruary following; 
that is, above three months before, and almoſt ſeven 
months after the coronation; and was an account of Peter 


Curtys, keeper of the Great Wardrobe, where he ſpecifies 
„ what ſtuff he found in the Wardrobe, what contracts 


* he made for the enſuing coronation, and the deliveries 


in conſequence.” Ay? Is that really ſo? Are no 
deliveries entered on this roll, dated fo long before the co- 


ronation, and continued ſo long after, but what are in 
conſequence of, and for the purport of the coronation? Per- 
haps, if Mr. Walpole would conſult this roll again, he may find 
that, for any thing appearing to the contrary, theſe parcels 
of ſtuff were delivered to Sir James Tirrel lon g after the 
coronation, after the murder of the two Princes, and that, 
as he might have been knighted, ſo he might have been 
appointed Maſter of the Horſe, as a reward for the wicked 
ſervice he had done his King and Maſter. And I 
may here take this opportunity of anſwering, by the by, 


another problem, ſuppoſed to be demonſtrated by this roll, 


VIZ. | 


That Richard made, or intended to mate his nephew, Ed- 
dard the Fifth, walk at his coronation. 


Becauſe 


[ 49 } 


Becauſe it is there entered © To Lord Edward, Son of 
late King Edward the Fourth, for his apparel and array, 
e that is to ſay, a ſhort gowne, made of two yards and 
three quarters of crymſy clothe of gold, lyned with 
< two yards 2 black velvet; a large gowne, made of fix 
yards B of crymſyn clothe of gold, lyned with fix 
« yards of green damaſk ; a ſhort gowne, made of two 
yards 4 of purpell velvet, lyned with two yards à of 
green damaſk ; a doublett and a ſtomacher, made of 
«© two yards of black ſattyn, &c. Beſides which, adds 
Mr. Walpole, there were * two foot cloths, a bonet of 
«« purpell velvet, nine horſe harneſs, and nine ſaddle 
<< houſes (houſings) of blue velvet, gilt ſpurs, with many 
« other rich articles and magnificent apparel for his Hench- 
„ men and pages.” —I confeſs,” for my part, I wonder 
what the poor little fellow did, if he really walked, with 
| ſuch! a load of - cloaths upon his back, in the middle of 
ſummer ; two ſhort gownes, one of cloth of gold, lyned 
with black velvet, the other of purpell velvet, lined with 
green damaſk, a long gown of cloth of gold, lined with 
green damaſk, (a curious robe, to be ſure, for a depoſed 
King), a doublett and a ſtomacher of black ſattin! 
Might not Richard think, by loading the poor child in 
this manner, that he might occaſion his death the ſooner, 
and then there would have been no need of Tirrel's mi- 


niſtry? But what could induce Richard to make, or 
* H intend 
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Nevertheleſs, it appears to me, from this gentleman's ac- 
count of it, that it was begun, according to the date, 
from the death of Edward the Fourth, and continued on 
to the feaſt of the Purification in the February following ; 
that is, above three months before, and almoſt ſeven 


months after the coronation ; and was an account of Peter 
Curtys, keeper of the Great Wardrobe, where he ſpecifies 
«© what ſtuff he found in the Wardrobe, what contracts 
cc he made for the enſuing coronation, and the deliveries 
* in conſequence.” Ay? Is that really ſo? Are no 
deliveries entered on this roll, dated ſo long before the co- 
ronation, and continued ſo long after, but what are in 
conſequence of, and for the purport of the coronation ? Per- 
haps, if Mr. Walpole would conſult this roll again, he may find 
that, for any thing appearing to the contrary, theſe parcels 
of ſtuff were delivered to Sir James Tirrel lon g after the 
coronation, after the murder of the two Princes, and that, 
as he might have been knighted, ſo he might have been 
appointed Maſter of the Horſe, as a reward for the wicked 
ſervice he had done his King and Maſter. And I 
may here take this opportunity of anſwering, by the by, 
another problem, ſuppoſed to be demonſtrated by this roll, 


Viz . 


That Richard made, or intended to make his e, Ed- 
dard the Fifth, walk at his coronation. 


\ Becauſe 
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Becauſe it is there entered . To Lord Edward, Son of 
late King Edward the F ourth, for his apparel and array, 
* that is to ſay, a ſhort gowne, made of two yards and 
_ © three quarters of crymſy clothe of gold, lyned with 
« two yards 2 black velvet; a large gowne, made of fix 
« 'yards' B of crymſyn clothe of gold, lyned with fix 
yards of green damaſk ; a ſhort gowne, made of two 
yards 2 of purpell velvet, lyned with two yards 2 of 
% green damaſk ; a doublett and a ſtomacher, made of 
« two yards of black ſattyn, &c. Beſides which, adds 


Mr. Walpole, there were two foot cloths, a bonet of 
« purpell velvet, nine horſe harneſs, and nine ſaddle 


*« houſes (houſings) of blue velvet, gilt ſpurs, with many 


«* other rich articles and magnificent apparel for his Hench- 
„% men and pages.” —I confeſs,” for my part, I wonder 
what the poor little fellow did, if he really walked, with 
ſuch a load of cloaths upon his back, in the middle of 
ſummer; two ſhort gownes, one of cloth of gold, lyned 


with black velvet, the other of purpell velvet, lined with 


green damaſk, a long gown of cloth of gold, lined with 
green damaſk, (a curious robe, to be ſure, for a depoſed 


King), a doublett and a ſtomacher of black ſattin! 
Might not Richard think, by loading the poor child in 


this manner, that he might occaſion his death the ſooner, 
and then there would have been. no need of Tirrel's s mi- 


* But what could induce Richard to make, or 
H intend 
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intend to make, his depoſed nephew walk at his corona- 
tion? Whatever interpretation Mr. Walpole may pleaſe 
to give this, ſurely it is widely different from any that 
would naturally ſuggeſt itſelf to any man, who was not 
inclined to force a point. It can appear nothing but a 
a cruel inſult upon the young monarch, who, inſtead of 
being the principal character in the ſolemnity, was obliged, 
like a captive King in a Roman triumph, to walk dreſſed 
out like a fool, and grace his uncle's coronation.” I am 
ſorry Mr. Walpole could not ſee this circumſtance would 
turn more to his hero's diſadvantage than to his honour. 
I am willing therefore, I on, to ſuppoſe theſe robes, 
magnificences, and trappings, were rather furniſhed and 
| prepared ſooner, ſome perhaps for the young King's con- 
ſtant wear, ſorne for his on coronation'?, which, no 
doubt, was expected wen he arrived in town May the 
4th, a time of year when ſattin doublets and ſtomachers, 
velvet linings, and cloth of gold ſhort coats, might be more 
tolerable than in the middle of Jaly - gu ai 


1 hope Mr. Wal pole will not inſiſt upon it, if this roll 
contained only “the contracts Mr. Curtys made for the 
** coronation of Richard, aud the deliberies in tonſe- 
*© quence,” that the entry of the lung pillo ue g fim, 
and pillow Biers of Holland clatb; far the fick, Lady Biyſget, 

| > Vide poſt, and Sir Thomas's Mott account of Echard cores. 
5 T0 had 


[ 31 ] 
had any thing to do with the coronation : poſſibly, indeed, 
poor Lady Biddy had been hardly uſed, as well as her 
brothers ; had lain a-bed without a pillow to prop up her 
head, and upon the day of the coronation ſhe was in- 


| dulged i in this little piece of luxurious furniture. But to 


return to Sir James Tirrel ; as I cannot comprehend it is 
quite plain that the ſtuffs entered in Mr. Curtys's roll for 
this Knight and Maſter of the Horſe, were to fit him out 


for ſtrutting in his Maſter's coronation proceſſion, and of 
courſe think it not improbable that he might have been 


furniſhed with theſe things afterwards, when, in conſe- 
quence of his obedience to his Maſter's horrible commands, 


he was rewarded with an honour and great poſt; ſo Mr. 


Walpole's next, poſitian, . « that Tirrel's Jealouſy of Sir 


„ Richard Ratoliffe is a., palpable, falſhood told. by Sir 


* Thomas, More, hecauſe Tirrel was already preferred,” 
falls, for the moſt part to the, ground; for we have no 


reaſon to think that Ticreli way, already preferred: and to 


Ratcliffe s being abſent, r ſhall ſay a word by and by. 


Thus much however 'Þ-will- ſeem .to/ agree with Mr. 
Walpole, that the ſtory of Sir James Tirrel, as related by 


Sir Thomas More, if it is not a notorious falſhood, (as we 


Have ſhewn Mr. Walpole's reaſons. ſcarcely prove it to 


be) is nevertheleſs a ſomewhat puzzling ſtory. Yet let us 


conſider it, and. ſee whether we cannot make it as con- 
| 9 H 2 ſiſtent, 
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ſiſtent, ; as he has endeayoured to make. it inconſiſtent with 
probability. 


| J muſt premiſe this, that many events and tranſactions 
which have paſſed nearer to, and even in our own time, 
have been ſo ſingular and unaccountable in certain conco- 
mitant circumſtances, that we might almoſt call them in 
queſtion, had we not the word of our own. parents for 
them, or the teſtimony of our own eyes and ears. Should, 
by means of ſome metemſychoſis, : a Mr. Walpole exiſt 28 Nn 
years hence, cui eadem mens, alen animus, what would 
he think of a Mrs. Brownrigge,, a woman of the faire} 
reputation, "reſpected and even liked by all of her, degree, 
that knew her; a woman of a profeſſion 1 in which ſhe had 
always ſhewn the greateſt, c Care, tenderneſs, and hymanity ; 
that ſuch a woman ſhould have been hanged for the moſt. 
horrid cruelty and barbarity, for. beating, cutting, and 
flaſhing a poor innocent young girl till ſhe died of her 
wounds, without the leaſt provocation, without any ap- 
parent cauſe, view, or purport : . He would molt certainly 
think ſuch a ſtory falſe, declare that the Annual Re- 
giſter for the year 1767 was full of lies, fables, and pa- 
radoxes; ; and that ſome Chronicler of theſe times, Who 
may yet publiſh the reign of George the Third, wrote to 
amuſe his leiſure and exerciſe his fancy.— And what does Mr. 
Walpole think of facts which his or my grandfathęr could 
3 by have. 


1 
have told us from their own knowledge, beſides what we 
have the teſtimony of very reſpectable Hiſtorians for; viz. 


that multitudes loſt their lives upon the ſcaffold. and at 
the gallows for plots in Charles the Second's reign, which 


were and are doubted ever to have exiſted ; at leaſt, which 
were proved not without much | perjury pro and con : 1 
mean the Popiſh plot, pretended to be diſcovered by Titus 
Oates, and the Rye-Houſe plot ?—I could introduce here 


numberleſs other relations, drawn from hiſtory, given us 
by credible authors, and founded upon abſolute, facts, 
which nevertheleſs,” by Mr. Walpole's method of reaſon- 
ing, would be ſoon repreſented as ridiculous and ĩnconſiſt- 
ent with prohabilicy. 


* 


| ene 


Richard, before he left London, having taken no mea- 
ſaved: thy accompliſh the aſſaſſination, on the road, ſays Sir 
Thomas, his mind miſgave him, that while his ne- 


phews lived, he ſhould not poſſeſs the crown with ſe- 


curity. Upon this reflection, he diſpatched one John 
Greene to Sir Robert Brackenbury, Lieutenant of the 
ce 2 with a letter and credence alſo, that the ſaid Sit 

40 * Robert, 


Bur Tet us 800 22 this ſtory of Sir Thomas More about 
Sir James Tirrel, and the manner in which the murder 
of Edward the F ifth and the Duke of York | was per- 


341 

* amen in any * ſhould . the' two > children to 
re death. | to! 2 
| | 1131 % 
Thus far I ie nothing in the * * can in any 
wiſe ſhock common ſenſe. Richard ſeems. to have con- 
ducted himſelf as I ſhould ſuppoſe any other man in the like 
circumſtances would, He had taken no meaſures before he 
left London to accompliſh the aſſaſſination; the thought 
ſtruck him, or it was ſuggeſted to him by, ſome wicked 
counſellor on the road. We have, I hope, before ſhewa; 
it is not improbable nor | unreaſonable that this might ſo 
be. His buſineſs was now therefore to employ ſome truſty 
fellow, who, would not betray him, to go up to town and 
get! this buſineſs done for him. Greene, it muſt, be ſup- 
poled, -anſwered the purpoſe ; and it muſt be imagined 
that Richard knew him well, or was particularly recom- 
mended to him, as a fit perſon to carry a letter up to town 
upon this tragical ſubject. I hope Mr. Walpole will 
allow that there is nothing improbable in ſuch a fellow 
being to be found, who would execute ſuch a commiſiipn ; 
from his extenſive knowledge of hiſtory, he muſt be-ſen- 
ſible that many ſuch tools have been employed upon theſe 
ſort of oocaſions; and he mult agree likewiſe, that plots, 
as black as this, have been truſted to paper by; as, wiſe 
plotters as Richard. Providence indeed, to. derve, its 
wiſer ends, has frequently uſed * means to diſoover 
wicked 


( 5s J 
wicked men; andi thus the powder-plot- in James the 
Firſt's reign, being committed to a letter, was diſcovered; 
yet it has happened, that, for ends we cannot comprehend 
or dive into, things of this nature are let to take their 
courſe. Green therefore, although found a properand truſty 
villain, could yet not Be charged with the whole exeeu- 
tion of his maſter's Will; for the Lieutenant of the 
Tower was to be paſſed through firſt, and could not by 
any means be left out of the ſocret. There is no doubt, 
but when Richard confined the two young Princes, he 
appointed a Lieutenant to the Tower who was: perfectly 
devoted and faithful to him: Such a man then he could 
have no fear to truſt with a ſecret of this / importance, and 
ſuch a man it was neeeſſary to admit us? an accomplice, 
from the nature of his office. To him therefbre, from 
whoſe known fidelity there could be no dangerous appre- 
benfions, a letter was diſpatched by the hands of 2 
dee eee HOST? 4 41 
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This 2 Green did his errand to Brackenbury, 
-« kneelitig before our Lady in the Tower, who plainly 
“ anſwered, that he never would put them to mod to 
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io I do not know whether Mr. Walpole will aſſent to my 
[ idea, that a man may be a villain only to a certain degree. 
10 0 . | : NE er | 4 ; a OY IL A” " 
| i | A man, in my humble opinion, may be a very bad man, 
ht but there is a ſomething, a je ne ſpar quoi within him, that 
pulls him back, and will not permit him 'to paſs certain 
limits. Brackenbury might have been King Richard's 


humble ſervant in any thing but a ſhocking, inhuman 
murder: he was a man of ſome religion, we find, for he 
was kneeling before our Lady in the Tower; when Green 
delivered to him the diſpatches from the King; and to a 
perſon thus employed, a propoſal or command of that 
ſort, as was contained in the letter, was ſtill more ſlock- 
ing. Perhaps, had Green found Brackenbury at his bottle, 
inſtead of his devotions, he had made leſs ſoruples. .How- 
ever, it is very juſt and agreeable with reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that a man, who had found his intereſt in attaching himſelf 
to Richard, perhaps likewiſe deluded by the fiction of the 
illegitimacy of Edward's children, to which he ſaw. ſo 
large a body of the nation give ſanction, would keep the 
moſt watchful guard upon his royal priſoners, by whoſe 
eſcape he might himſelf be a ſufferer, and yet would on 
no account imbrue his hands in the blood of thoſe inno- 
cent babes. But it is not impoſſible I have too good an 
opinion of Sir Robert Brackenbury ; for what is the ſenſe 
of his anfwwer; « 'That he never would put them to death, 
« to die therefore? the meaning of which, if I under- 
: ſtand 


t I 


ſtand it, I conceive to be, that he never would put them 
to death, to have his own head chopped off afterwards for 
that deed; intimating hereby, as if he was not altogether 
ignorant of the dirty deceitful mind of King Richard, 
who, having uſed the ſtool, would kick it from under 
him, and might afterwards, to clear himſelf to the world 
from any imputation of this murder, bring Brackenbury 
to the block for it. Princes in general, eſpecially ſuch as 
are curſed with the principles of a Richard, are the moſt 
ungrateful beings in the world; and it is an old and true 
maxim, that they /ve be treaſan, but hate the traitor. 
Mr. Walpole, I dare ſay, has met with many inſtances of 
this in the courſe of his hiſtorical ſtudies.— It is not im- 
poſſible likewiſe, that Brackenbury, however faithful to 
his maſter, being of a ſagacious mind, began already to 
foreſee what turn things would take; at leaſt, perceived 
they could not laſt long. The conſpiracy of Buckingham 
and the Biſhop of Ely was not long after this, and might 
very poſſibly have been brewing before, though hiſtorians 
take no notice of it till after this event. Sir Robert there- 
fore was to be a little cautious how he behaved himſelf 
in his office under King Richard; for though another 
Prince might have taken but little notice of his having 
been Lieutenant of the Tower, and keeping an hereditary 
King and his brother priſoners there by virtue of his 
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office, yet he might have loſt his head probably if he had 
murdered them. Upon this anſwer then of Brackenbury, 
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reported to Richard by the Meſſenger Green, what is the 


next ſtep taken? Sir Thomas More farther tells us, 
© That the King took ſuch diſpleaſure and thought, that 
ce the ſame night he ſaid unto a fecret page of his, 4b / 
& whom ſhall a man truſt? They that I have brought 
« up myſelf, they that I thought would have moſt furedly 
« ſerved me, even thoſe faile me, and at my commandment 
, oO. 


There is nothing in the world can be more natural 
than this ſpeech. What can be deviſed that could have 
come more of courſe from the mouth of a man in Ri- 
chard's ſituation, than the above words? He was ſo ſure 
of Brackenbury's fidelity, that he is amazed and aſto- 
niſhed to find him backward in the execution of this 
commiſſion. And here we find, what in ſome meaſure 
explains the outſet of this proceeding, that Brackenbury 
had been brought up by Richard himſelf ; probably had 
been tutored and thoroughly ſeaſoned in all the principles 
of that wicked Prince, as far as a better nature was ſuſ- 
ceptible of them. 1t is paſt wonder therefore, that Ri- 
chard ſhould ſo little heſitate to truſt him with a fecret 
of ſuch importance, But being difappointed in this firſt 
ſtep, what was to be done next? Was Richard to ſtop. 

5 | here * 
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here? Was he not to proſecute his undertaking? He 
would have been a puſillanimous, cowardly villain indeed, 
if he had now wanted reſolution to go on with what he 
had begun. Another hand, however, was to be heat 
about for, that might do this job : yet where was he to 
find it? He did not know who to truſt now, after his 
diſappointment in Bracken bury. His ſecret page, who 
from this epithet given' him by Sir Thomas More, as 
well as from Richard's ſpeech to him, we muſt ſuppoſe a 
perſon of the proper kidney, and who might ſtrictly be 
confided in, begs leave to recommend one fit for the hor- 
rible commiſſion. *© Sir, quoth he, there lieth one in 
e the palet chamber without, that I dare ſay will do 
your Grace's pleaſure ; the thing were right hard that 
© he would refuſe.” — This, it ſeems, was James Tirrel, 
whom, Sir Thomas ſays, „the King, as men ſay, there 
% made a Knight. The man, continues he, had an high 
* heart, and fore longed upwards, not riſing yet fo faſt as 
* he had hoped, being hindred and kept under by Sir 
Richard Ratcliffe and Sir William Cateſby, who by ſe- 
« cret drifts kept him out of all ſecret truſt,” 


From this deſcription Tirrel ſeems to be a very proper 
perſon for the purpoſe ; and that he was the man employed, 
is as reaſonable to ſuppoſe, in my humble opinion, as not. 
For Mr. Walpole's 8 Proofs that he could not be the man, 
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and that Sir Thomas More had related a notorious falſe- 
hood, becauſe Tirrel muſt probably have been a Knight 
before this time, having walked Maſter of the Horſe to the 
King at his coronation, and conſequently was not in 
that needy, aſpiring ſtate, appear rather weakly ſup- 
ported by the authority of Mr. Cartys's roll, as we have 
before ſhewn ; and I flatter myſelf we ſhall find Mr. Wal- 
pole's further arguments againſt the probability of Tirrel's 
bg e in 1250 nnn to * as . 
„„ Sir Thomas More's 1 continues e „ Wal- 5 
x4 pole, reſts on the credibility, of certain - reporters, we 
«© do not, know whom, but who we. ſhall find were no 
eredible reporters at all.” Sir Thomas indeed does 
: Lays, © « And thus, as I have; learned of them that much 
% knew, and little cauſe had to lye,” —But does it follow, 
that becauſe he does not, from very ſpecial reaſons for 
ought we know, tell us. the names of his informers, they 
are not to be credited? Cannot Mr. Walpole. canceive 
bimſelf writing an kings of ſome of theſe latter reigns, 
and aſſerting facts upon the information he had received 
from the moſt authentic hands, yet not at liberty to name . 
his authors ? And would it not be hard, that his aſſer- 
tions ſhould therefore be called in queſtion? In ſhort, I 
cannot but think this method of argument Mr. Wilpele 
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falls 


29 


L 64 J 
falls into, is taking the moſt unfair advantages of an au- 
thor; a meer petitio principii; and this ſpecies of logic 
he has had recourſe to almoſt throughout. 


But he tells us expreſsly, They were no credible re- 
porters at all.“ Why ? Becauſe their report does not hang 
well together. Sir James Tirrel, a man in no ſecret 
truſt with the King, and kept down by Cateſby and 
« Ratcliffe, is recommended as a proper perſon by a 
* nameleſs page.” King Richard, as I have before ob- 
| ſerved, was diſappointed in the man in whom he was ſure 
he could truſt; he was therefore at a loſs who to truſt, 
and applied himſelf (nor do I ſee the abſurdity of it) to 
this vameleſt, or rather, as Sir Thomas calls Him, ſecrer 
page; (for here again I fee no need of naming” the page; 
and it might be improper ; poſſibly his name was never 
known; ) a lad, or man, to whom Richard knew he 
could open himſelf with fecurity and this page recom- 
mends a perſon fit for che purpoſe, from thoſe very cir- 
eumſtances, that he was kept down by Cateſby and Rat- 
2 TI OT EY n an „ ee a to 0 get 
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cb * can hs ſuppoſed, to 8 the name of the page, except Richard and 

Fire; the former certainly had no buſineſs to publiſ it; and Tirrel, upon his 

: cxkidibatiend 3 in Henry the Seventh's time, might have declared he was recom- 

mwendeq to King Richard for this commiſſion by a ſecret page, but might not have 
thought proper to tell his name; may be too was not called upon for it, 
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the ſtart of them as ſoon as poſſible. How? ſays Mr. 
Walpole : In the firſt place, Richard was crowned at 
« York (after this tranſaction) Sept. 8th.— Edward the 
« Fourth had not been dead four months, and thoſe very 
« buſtling and active: Tirrel muſt have been impatient 
indeed, if the page had had time to obſerve his diſcon- 
« tent at a ſuperior confidence of Ratcliffe and Cateſby.“ 
Does Mr. Walpole live in a country like this, deſcended 
himſelf from a great miniſter, and connected, no doubt, 
with the higheſt perſonages, and appears not to know, 
that a man ſhall, even in theſe days, be inveſted with all 
the honours thought neceſſary to quiet his ambition; yet 
in two, three, or four months after, ſhall not be able to 
conceal his impatience of that ſtation, and eagerneſs to, get 
a ſtep higher; then pouts, grumbles, and reſigns ? Tirrel, 

allowing for the ſhort time his Maſter had been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of any power, and not deſpairing of being properly 
taken notice of in his turn, might have waited with great 
patience, had he not perceived, perhaps directly contrary 
to his hopes and expectations, that a preference, which 
there was no right to, was given to Cateſpy; and the con- 


fidence placed in Ratcliffe, (with whom he might have 


had ſome bickerings before this, for ought we know) by 


giving him the cuſtody of ſuch noble priſoners at Ponte- 


frac, whilſt he (Tirrel) was forced to lie in the Palet 
Chamber, 
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1 
Chamber, © might (for it is impoſſible to deny it at this 
diſtance of time) have been a yery juſt cauſe of great 
envy and heart-burnings in James Tirrel. 


T muſt confeſs therefore, I cannot ſee ſo great an abſur- 
dity in the ſtory related by Sir Thomas More, as to ſup- 
poſe it a notorious falſehood ; nor that it muſt be ſo, has 
Mr. Wal pole in any ſhape demonſtrated, but from his own 
conceits. 80 likewiſe, to purſue the ſtory, does there 
ſcem to follow nothing but what one might naturally ex- 
pet of courſe, viz, That the Lieutenant of the Tower 
was again to be paſſed through, as the neceſſary conduit 


to the young Prince; that Brackenbury, who had abſo- 


lutely refufed imbruing his hands in innocent , bload,. 
was therefore by ſome. means or other to be deprived of 
his charge ; and that matters were to be ſo contrived, as 


It is not improbable, (except Mr. Walpole will give us palpable proofs to the 
contrary) that Tirrel had ſome rank in the army: that he was bred to this pro- 
feſſion ſeems likely, from his having been appointed afterwards, as Mr, Walpole 
obſerves from Hall, by Henry the Seventh, Captain of Guiſnes. He might there- 
fore likewiſe have been Equerry, or perhaps Aid-de-camp, to Richard the Third. 
Now Ratcliffe, by being ſent to Pontefract to guard the ſtate-priſoners, was poſſi- 
bly preferred to the rank of a Lieutenant-Colonel, if not a Colonel, or General 
Otheer ; a rank which Tirrel might have had equal pretenſions to, if not better. 
And af Mr. Walpole ſhould aſk, What? can we ſuppoſe an officer, Equerry, or 
Aid: de-camp, lay in the Palet-chamber, (or rather, as Sir 'I'homas expreſſes it, he. 
Pale only, which fignifies a portable little bed, I know from good authority, that 
this is the uſual way for the Aids-de-camp to take their reſt at night, when they 


are waiting upen their Generals or Kings, 


not 
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not to irritate him, and draw ſuch refentment from him, 


as to provoke him to diſcover or prevent the horrid mur- 
der. * Sir Thomas More therefore goes on to inform us, 
That Tirrel accepted the commiſſion, received warrant to 
authorize Brackenbury to deliver to him the keys of the 
Tower for one night; and having ſelected two other 
villains, called Miles F orreſt, and John Dighton, the two 
latter ſmothered the innocent Princes in their beds, and 
they called Tirrel to be witneſs of the execution. 


This ſeems to be the worſt part of the ſtory, and moſt 
perplexing, that Richard ſhould dare to ſuperſede Brack- 
enbury, Who declared himſelf averſe to the commiſſion of 

an horrid murder; and that Brackenbury ſhould ſo quietly 
reſign his office, or the keys of the Tower, to another, 
though for one night only, when it is moſt probable he 
was acquainted with, or could very eaſily gueſs at, the 
purport. Nevertheleſs, I am not without hope that we 
ſhall, even here, ſurmount the difficulties of this tale. 
We ought in general to conſider, that this kind of rela- 
tion would appear in a far leſs degree marvellous, were we 
informed of every minute circumſtance attending them, 
which the writers of thoſe days did not think worth while 
communicating to us, (becauſe little might they have ap- 
prehended a Thomas a Didymus, two centuries after that, 

4 p. 52, 
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would have called their veracity and authority in queſtion), 
or very poſſibly they might not have known themſelves, 
being certain arcana which never paſſed the walls of the 
palace.—But to remove theſe objections, firſt let us go 
back a little, and recolle& the ſpeech Sir Robert Bracken- 
bury made to Greene, That he never would put them 
* to death, 70 die therefore ; '—it is not impoſſible then 
that this religious man, who was kneeling before our 
Lady, had no other ſcruple, as I have above hinted, than 
that he might die therefore, if he committed this horrible 
crime : that, is, he might, after the deed done, have been 
diſpatched out of the way. by his own maſter, for whoſe 


ſervice he had done it; or, in caſe of a ſudden revolu- 
tion, which he might have had {ome ſcent of, by a ſucceed: 
ing maſter. But this ſcruple was, cured, and he might 
have thought himſelf ſafe enough from any future danger 


on this head, if he only obeyed in what was not in his 
power to refuſe his maſter, delivering up the keys to Tir- 
rel.—Or, in the next place, may we not ſuppoſe, that in 
thoſe days of extreme ſuperſtition and Popery, a man 
might have had too great a check of humanity, con- 
ſcience, . and even religion, to perpetrate ſuch a deed 
himſelf ; yet, being a man, as Richard has in his own 
words expreſſed it, brought up by him,” and of ſuch 
fidelity and devotion to him, that he was thunder- ſtruck 
to find he ſhould fail him, he might have over-ruled his 
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conſcience, in hopes of abſolution, ſo as to permit an- 
other to ſerve his maſter in what he could not prevail 
on himſelf to do.—Granting either of theſe hypotheſes, 
and they ſeem not void of probability, we have an anſwer 
to Mr. Walpole's notes, that in recompence for the 
fidelity he gave proofs of, as far as his principles would 
permit him, and * to prevent his diſcloſing what he 
„% knew of the murder, Richard renewed to Sir Robert 
*© Brackenbury, in March after, his patent of Lieute- 
««.nant of the Tower, in a more ample manner than 
«© that he had before;” and then can we likewiſe 
wonder that a man, however ſcrupulous and conſcien- 
tious as to committing a murder with his own hands, 
who nevertheleſs ſuffers his duty and fidelity to his Maſter, 
and perhaps a conſideration of his own intereſt, to get 
ſo far the upper hand, as not to prevent or impede his 
ſervice, will adhere to ſuch maſter, when his crown and 
power to reward his faithful ſervants were at ſtake, and 
that he will loſe his life in ſuch maſter's cauſe? Or 
can we ſuppoſe that a man, who. would not put the 
Princes to death to die Zherefore,” would quit his 
maſter's ſervice and join the Earl of Richmond, to die. 
therefore, if Richard got the day? Whereas, happen as it 
did, had Sir Robert ſurvived the battle of Boſworth, he might 
with good reaſon have pleaded the neceſſity he was under to. 


P. 53k 


fight, 
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fight, as being in the ſervice of Richard, and ſo come in under 
the general amneſty, which is uſual and proper to be 
paſſed in theſe caſes, where a crown is obtained by force 


of arms. 


Thus J hope J have, in ſome meaſure, and as far as is 
poſſible at this diſtance of time, without knowledge 
of particular circumſtances, reconciled theſe glaring abſur- 
dities, which Mr. Walpole has ſtrained to make appear; 
and I hope, at the fame time, anſwered that other pro- 
batum of Mr. Walpole's, | 


13. That all that relates to Sir Robert Brackenbury ts no 
leſs falſe, Brackenbury being too good a man to die for a 
tyrant or murderer, or too bad a man to have refuſed being 


his accomplice. 
Now to proceed : 


14. That Sir Thomas More and Lord Bacon both confeſs, 
that many doubted whether the two Princes were murdered 
in Richard's days or not ; and it certainly never was proved 


that they were murdered by Richard's order. 


I will allow theſe authors do fay as much; yet, from 
their manner of expreſſion, I think it very ſtrongly ap- 
pears they were themſelves of different opinions. And 
yet why ſhould Sir Thomas More ſhew this complaiſance 

| | K 2 to 
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to Henry, ſeeing, as Mr, Walpole has before told us, 
that he had “ recently been marked with the diſpleaſure 
« of the crown ?'—As I am in poſſeſſion of both theſe 
hiſtorians, though I do not aſpire to the valuable contem- 
poraries, I will beg leave to copy their reſpective aſſer- 
tions upon this head. Sir Thomas More, after taking 
notice of Richard's obtaining the crown, by what Mr: 


5 


Walpole calls a < free election,“ and compares with the 


election of King William, continues, „After this mocke 
« election, than was he crowned the .. .. day of the 
« ſame month, (June) , and that ſolemnity was furniſhed 
«« with the ſelfe ſame proviſion that was appointed for 


% the coronation of his nephew *. Now fell the miſ- 
„ chiefes thick. And as the thinge cuil gotten is neuer 
« well kept: through all the time of his reygne, neuer ceaſed 
« there cruel death and ſlaughter, till his own deſtruction 


4 In my old edition of Sir Thomas More, which is the firſt, the day of the 
month is omitted, though the month is not. Richard was crowned, Mr. Wal- 
pole ſays, the 6th of July. If the miſtake in dates is one reafon of Mr. Walpole's 
great excepticn to this author, I am ſure this miſtake. ſeems of no very great con- 
ſequence. | 


e I cannot help thinking, that this information of Sir Thomas More explains, 
what has been obſerved before, npon the curious coronation-roll, which Sir Tho- 
mas probably may have feen ; and hence it may have the appearance, to an 
already-prejudiced eye, as if the preparations made for. Edward the Fifth's 
coronation were made {or Richard particularly: hence the cloaths for Edward's 
wear on his coronation day, are ſuppoſed to have been made in order to deck him 
out a fooliſh figure in his uncle's proceſſion, | 
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ended it. But as he finiſhed his time with the beſte 
death, and the moſt righteous, that is towyt his own : 
ſo began he with the moſt piteons and wicked, I mean 
the lamentable murther of his innocent nephews, the 
young King and his' tender brother,. whoſe death and 
final infortune hath natheles ſo far comen in queſtion, 
that ſome remaine yet in doubt, whether they were in 
his days deſtroy'd or no. Not for that only that Perkin 
Warbeck by many Jolkes malice and more folkes folly, fo 
long ſpace abufyng the'worlde was wel with Princes as 
the poorer people reputed and taken for the younger 
of thoſe two, but for that alſo that / thynges wer in 
late dayes ſo covertly demean'd, one thing pretended, and 
auother meant, that there was nothyng fo plain“ and 
openly proved but that yet for the common cuftome of cloſe 
and covert dealing, men had it ever inwardly ſuſpeft ; as 
many wel counterfeited jewels make the true. miſ- 


truſted.” 


All that can be inferred from the above to ſtrengthen 


Mr. Walpole's hypotheſes, ſeems to amount only to this, 


that there was a party in the kingdom, great ſticklers for 


the houſe of York, who took all the pains they could to 


give about ſtories of their own forging, in order. to ſhake 


Henry in his throne, to raiſe ſuſpicions in the minds of 


credulous people to prejudice this Welfh intruder, as Mr. 


Walpole 


1 

Walpole calls him, and to favour the plot of Perkin War- 
beck. And I hope it will be allowed me, that nothing 
was more poſſible or probable than that ſuch a party 
ſhould have exiſted in Henry's reign, with theſe arts, 
fineſſes, and ſubtilties. Fil | : 


Now let us ſee what Lord Bacon ſays. 


« To diſcover about Perkin Warbeck. —— The King 
« (Henry the Seventh) choſe to act by countermining. 
« His purpoſes were two. The one, to lay open the 
« abuſe; the other, to breake the conſpiracy. To de- 
«© tet the abuſe, there were but two wayes ; the firſt, to 
make it manifeſt to the world that the Duke of Yorke 
« was indeed murther'd; the other, to prove that were he 


dead or alive, yet Perkin was a counterfeit.” 


There was but foure perſons that could ſpeake por 
* knowledge to the murther of the Duke of Yorke *. Sir 


« James 


It is inſiſted on, p. 57, 127, That Greene, the nameleſs page, and Will - 
« Slaughter, having never been queſticned about the murder, there is no reaſon to be- 
lieus what is related of them in the ſuppoſed tragedy,” I don't ſee this follows at 
all ; Lord Bacon mentions nothing of them ; though having Sir Thomas More's 
account before him, he might have contradicted that part of the ſtory, if he had 
had reaſon to think it erroneous. Probably Lord Bacon, who wanted to be 
conciſe upon this matter, did not think it worth while to mention them: be- 
fides, what would their evidence have amounted to ? no more than this ; Greene's, 
that he had carried a letter to Brackenbury, and that in conſequence thereof 
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„ james Tirrel, {the employ'd man from King Richard) 
John Dighton and Miles Forreſt his ſervants, the #400 
« butchers or tormentors and the pricſte of the Tower 
« that buried them, of which foure Miles Forreſt and the 
<«« prieſte were dead, and there remained alive only Sir 
„James Tirrel and John Dighton. Theſe two the King 
& cauſed to be committed to the Tower, and examined 
touching the manner of the death of the innocent 
„Princes. They both agreed in a tale (as the King gave 
out) to this effet,Q——.” 


Thus far I cannot comprehend there is any thing in 


Lord Bacon's account, but what gives ftrong reaſon to 
conceive, that it was the moſt common opinion at the 
day he lived, that the Princes were murdered by the com- 
mand of Richard, except of ſome few perhaps, who had 
been blinded and ſeduced by violent partizans of the houſe 
of York, or at leaſt thoſe who were diſſatisfied with Henry. 


the Princes were ne murdered, All the nameleſs page could have told was, that 
he had recommended Tirrel, ſo brought himſelf into a ſcrape; and probably 
knew nothing of the iſſue of his recommendation. As to Black Will, who guarded 
the Princes, he might have been ordered ont of the way by Tirrel, who having the 
keys of the Tower, was become Lieutenant for that night, and had the command 
there. But the Lord Bacon mentions nothing of them; they might all have been 
dead, perhaps murdered, though their deaths were not of conſcquence enough 
to be particularly noted by Hiſtorians. Beſides, as to the page, I have before 
obſerved why probably his name was not known. 
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* 
Lord Bacon ſeems to affirm it poſitively, as a thing well 
known I ſuppoſe, that there were only ſo many perſons 
who could ſpeak from knowledge ; he expreſly calls Sir 
James Tirrel, the employ'd man from King Richard; and 
the ſervants, Miles Forreſt and Dighton, butchers and for- 
mentors. In ſhort, all the advantage Mr. Walpole can 
take from this authority, is the parentheſis, as 7he Ring 
gave out, which might poſſibly be more a preciſeneſs in 
the author's way of exprefling himſelf than any ſneer.— 
My Lord then indeed ſays farther, © Thus much was 
« then delivered abroad, to be the effect of theſe examin- 
* ations. But the King nevertheleſſe made no uſe of 
them in any of his declarations. Whereby (as it were) 
„ theſe examinations left the buſineſs ſomewhat per- 
„ plexed. And as for james Tirrel, he was ſome time 
„after beheaded in the Tower yarde for other matters of 
« treaſon. But John Dighton, who it ſeemeth ſpake 
s beſt for the King, was forthwith ſet at liberty, and was 
« the principal means of divulging the tradition.“ Here 
I will allow there is good hold for Mr. Walpole to take, 
in ſupport of his ſtring of arguments. But if this is all, 
it is but a weak ſupport. The King made no ufe of the? 
examinations in any of his aeclarations, ſays Lord Bacon. 
Very true, Will Mr. Walpole ſay, becauſe he found they 
did not turn to his account. What, was Sir James Tirrel 
confined in the Tower with John Dighton, and after the 
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King giving out they both agreed in a tale, could that 
tale be made no uſe of, no advantage taken of it in 
Henry's declarations ? I dare ſay, if it had been neceſſary 
to the cauſe, Henry would have contrived to have reaped 
ſome benefit from theſe examinations; but it is likely he 
{aw no need of it; he had ſatisfied himſelf that the Duke 
of York was murdered, and he conſidered that if he pub- 
liſhed the whole of theſe examinations, he muſt have 
made known ſo ſhocking and wicked a ſcene, that he 
could not have avoided making examples, and puniſhing 
the perſons concerned, whom he might think would ſtand 
him in better ſtead, by being ſuffered to live and tell 
what they knew in public. Accordingly we ſee Dighton 
was let to live, and Sir James ſuffered death for another 
crime ; Sir James, who, notwithſtanding his being made 
a Captain of Guiſnes by Henry, could nevertheleſs not help 
manifeſting his want of loyalty to the conqueror of his 
old maſter. But whatever ambiguity may appear in this 
narration of Lord Bacon, who wrote only in James the 
Firſt's reign, and might have been uncertain himſelf, be- 
twixt two ſtories, which to believe; Sir Thomas More, 


who wrote his hiſtory of Richard, not thirty years * after 
theſe 


I wonder whether Mr. Walpole would not allow that an ingenious man, at 
this day, though in no very exalted ſtation, might write a very authentic 
hiſtory of George the Firſt, or the beginning of George the Second's reign, and 


even obtain ſome very good materials and credible teſtimonies ; eſpecially if ſuch 
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theſe facts, (and I own I cannot ſee why, at ſo ſhort a 
diſtance of time, he ſhould have wanted the beſt and moſt 
authentic accounts); Sir Thomas More, I ſay, aſſerts it 
poſitively, © Very trouthe it is, and well known, that 
„ at ſuch time as Syr James Tirel was in the Tower 
&« for treaſon committed agaynite the moſt famous Prince 
« King Henry VII. bothe Dighton and he were examined, 
« and confeſs'd the matter in manner above written.” 
Then he concludes, which ſhews his own opinion, And 
« thus, as I have learned of them that much knew, and 
little cauſe had to lye, wer theſe two noble Princes, 
„ theſe innocent children, borne of moſt royal bloode, 
« brought up in great wealth, likely long to live and 
« reigne and rule in the realm, by traiterous tyranny 
“ taken and depryved of their eſtate, ſhortly ſhitte up in 
«« priſon and privily ſlaine and murther'd, theyr bodies 
« caſt God wote wher, by the cruel ambition of their 


« unnatural uncle and his diſpiteous tormentors.” 


But if the authorities of theſe our own Hiſtorians have. 
no weight with the incredulous Mr. Walpole, let us 
imitate his own example and look abroad, at leaſt for 
confirmations of the report, that the Princes were mur- 
horrid tragedies had been acted in that reign as in Richard the Third's. I think 


an author could not be deceived concerning them, whatever he might with re- 
gard to proceedings 1n a cabinet-council, upon meer political matters. 


dered 


1 


dered by Richard's order. Suppoſing we take the word of 
honeſt Philip de Comines, an author, Mr. Walpole 
« ſays, of far greater authority (than our own), whoſe 
* negligent ſimplicity and veracity are ungugſtionable; 
„ who had great opportunities of knowing our ſtory, and 
*« whoſe teſtimony is corroborated by our records.” He 
lived too, it muſt be obſerved, about the time of our 
preſent ſubject. He ſays then, ſpeaking of the pretended 
precontract and marriage of Edward the Fourth with 
Eleanor Butler, diſcovered to Richard by the ſpiteful 
Biſhop of Bath, A cette heure dont Je parle, cet 
« Eveſque de Bath diſcouvrit cette matiere a ce Duc de 
% Cloceſtre, dont il luy aida bien a executer /on mauvars 
« wouloir : et fit mourir ſes deux neveux et fe fit Roy—" 


In another place he ſays again, —* Tantoſt apres que 
« le Roy Edouard fut mort, le Roy noſtre maitre en fut 
« adverty, et n'en fit nul joye, ne ſemblant quand il le 
« ſceut; et peu de jours apres receut lettres du Duc de 
1% Cloceſtre, qui s'eſtoit fait Roy d' Angleterre, et ſe 
« ſignoit Richard, lequel avoit fait mourir les deux fils du 


© Roy Edouard ſon frere ; lequel Roy Richard requeroit 
% Pamitie du Roy & croy qu'il eut bien voulu ravoir 


* cette penſion : mais le Roy ne voulut reſpondre a 


a p. 365. tom. 1, d p. 416. tom. 1. 
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„ 
« ſes lettres, n'ouir le meſſage et Peftima' tres cruel et 
« mauvais: car apres le treſpas du Roy Edouard, ledit 


„Duc de Cloceſtre avoit fait hommage a ſon neveu, 


comme a fon Roy et ſouverain ſeigneur, et mcontinent 


* . commit ce cas.” , 


Thus I think we are at laſt—per tot diſcrimina rerum, 
come to that main and important queſtion, whether Ed- 
ward the Fifth, and his brother Richard Duke of York, 
were murdered in the Tower, and by the orders: of ' their 
uncle, then King Richard the Third? This, without 


4 Since what is above written, I have, in the library of this ſociety, diſcovered 
the old contemporary Fabian, (but I cannot meet there with the Chronicle of 
Crayland) 5 and though I would not loſe time in any minute peruſal of him now, 
when I hope I have done my work without him; yet I was willing juſt to ſee 
what he ſaid of the death of the Princes; and it appears there, even from the firſt, 
that it was commonly imputed to Richard. © And in this yere, ſays he, the 
foreſaid grudge encreaſing, and the more ſa for as moche as the common fam? 
. « went, that King Richard had within the Towre put unto ſecrete death the 
„two ſonnes of his brother Edward the Fourth.“ This, Mr. Walpole will 
perhaps ſay, is but mentioning the fact inairealy; and he does term it, p. 72. 
meer report. Yet it is fo bold an aſſertion, that moſt likely this part of Fabian's 
hiſtory was not publiſhed till after the battle of Bofworth-field, whatever the firſt 
part might. have been, . But how could Fabian, or any contemporary author, 
mention any fact of this kind, before the examination of Tirrel and Dighton in 
Henry the Seventh's reign, otherwife than as a rrperr There is no doubt but 
Richurd took care it ſhould be done as fecretly as poſſible; therefore, without 
the authors had it from the very mouth of the King, from Brackenbury, Tirrel, 
Greene, the namelgſi or rather ſecret page, Forreſt, Dighton, the prieſt, or Black 


Will, all whoſe mouths were ſtopt as principals or acceſſaries in the murder, how 


could any man know more of it than merely by whiſper or report? 


3 : ſtraining 


1 37 1] 
ſtraining any point, without wreſting the. ſenſe .of authors 
to my own purpole, without new authorities, but chiefly 
from thoſe alledged by Mr. Walpole, 1 hope I have pretty 
plainly and ſatisfactorily proved, at leaſt I flatter myſelf, 
that if Mr. Walpole's arguments have hitherto been ac- 
counted of any weight, mine will balance the ſcales. 


And having proved thus much, I truſt all the reſt of 
Mr. Walpole's probata muſt give way; ſo that it were 
lofing a deal of time, as well as tiring my readers, to fol- 
low him quite through his recapitulation. 


However, I cannot avoid yet taking notice of ſome 
few, which ſeem to me Fal fame ar meer 
conjecture, viz. 


That it is indubitable, that Richard's firſt idea was to 
keep the crown but till W the fifth Should attain the 
_ age of twenty-four. _ 


O rare uncle]! what, and then unking himſelf! I 
doubt much about that. Where was the uſe then of be- 
ing King ? Could he not have taken as much care of his 
_ nephews, and — ne quid detrimenti caperet 18 by his 
office of Protector? O ! but 


With 
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With this view he did not create his own fon Prince of 
Tales, till after he had proved the baſtardy of his brother's 


children. 


He could not create his own ſon Prince of Wales before 
he was King himſelf; and I have underſtood Mr. Walpole 
all along, that the children were baſtardized before he aſ- 
ſumed the crown; that it was declared by the ſupplication 
of the three ęſtates, that Edward the Fourth had been married 
to Eleanor Butler before he married the widow Wood-. 
ville; and though perhaps Mr. Wal pole would mean that 


Richard waited for a ratification of this ignomy fixed 

upon the poor children, and particularly upon the boy, 

who was to have had his crown again When he arrived at 
the age of four and twenty, by a real and legal parliament, 

this does not prove that he ever intended Edward ſhould 

be reſtored. It was certainly deſigned before Richard 
took the crown, as appears from the roll which Mr. 
Wal pole quotes, that Edward's children ſhould be baſ- 

tardized. | | | 


It is farther alledged, 


That when his fon was dead, Richard was ſo far\ from 
intending to get rid of his wife, that be proclaimed bis ne- 
phews, 


E 


phews, firſt the Earl of Warwick, and then the Earl of 


Lincoln, his heirs apparent. 


I am a batchelor, as well as Mr. Walpole, and know 


very little of matrimony ;' but I am informed by married 
men, that if a man, vivd uxore, declares his nephews, 


couſins, or any others, his heirs apparent, it is a ſign he 
intends to have no more children by his wife: and the 


married ladies tell me in that caſe, they ſhould think a 
huſband not very fond, and rather inclined to get rid of 
them.—So again, 


That there is not the leaſt probability of his having 
poiſoned his wife, who died of a languiſhing diftemper, &c. 


I think nothing ſo like poiſon as a languiſhing diſtem- . 
per. All poiſons, I appeal to the faculty, may be made 


to operate ſlower or faſter as the doctor pleaſes ; and it 
certainly was beſt, Richard's, wife ſhould die by a flow 


poiſon ; for a quick one might have diſcovered her 
diſorder. | 


Now with regard to Perkin Warberck, whom Mr. 
Walpole would fain prove to have been the true Duke of 
York, it is almoſt unneceſſary to enter into all the parti- 
culars ; for as it has not hitherto been fairly proved, that 

the 
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the two Princes, Edward the Fifth, and his brother, were 
not murdered by Richard the Third, fo it will remain as 
doubtful, that Perkin Warbeck was really the latter of 
theſe two, and no impoſtor. Let us however juſt take a 
curſory view of ſome of the points which Mr. Walpole 
thinks ſo evident. 


1t is probable, he ſays, the Queen Dowager knew her : 
ſecond ſon was living, and connived at the appearance of 
Lambert Simnel, to feel the temper of the nation. 


Likewiſe, | 


T, hat Henry the Seventh certainly thought chi ſhe and 
the Earl of Lincoln were privy to the exiſtence of Richard 
Duke of York, and that Henry lived in terror of hrs ap- 


pearance. 


In the arguing theſe two points, Mr. Walpole would 
ſuppoſe, that the Queen Dowager, in her ſanctuary at 
Weſtminſter, would not have delivered up her daughters 


to Richard, and beſtowed one of them on the murderer of 
her ſons, if ſhe had not been convinced he certainly was 
not ſuch: and hence we are to imagine, that her eldeſt 
ſon, Edward the Fifth, was either living, or died natu- 
rally, and that ſhe knew the other ſon was really in life. 
| But 


[r Bye ] 


But ſurely it is as reaſonable to conceive, that the ſame 
Poor unfortunate woman, who, ſeeing herſelf over- 


powered, her eldeſt ſon taken out of her guardianſhip by 


force, and her neareſt relations put to death, fled to a 
ſanctuary with what children ſhe had left her, yet after- 
wards delivered up her ſecond ſon to her enemy, was in 
like manner intimidated to give up her daughters, and 
even, conſent to the marriage of the one with the very 
man Who was the cauſe of all her woes, her utter enemy 
and oppreſſor. Wretched Queen ! what could ſhe do? 
Her brother, Lord Rivers, upon whoſe councils ſhe had 
relied, and all her friends were cut off. Had ſhe not en- 
deavoured to oblige Richard, and ſubmitted in every 
thing to his furious will and pleaſure, what is imagined 
would have become of her? The notion that ſhe ſo 
courteoully, and even as it were voluntarily, delivered 1 up 
the Duke of York, is really forced upon us by Mr. Wal- 


pole. * Sir Thomas More, whom he has no manner of 


patience with, “has exhauſted, all his eloquence and ima- 
« vination, ſays he, to work up a piteous ſcene, in which 
« the Queen is made to excite our compaſſion in the 
« higheſt degree.” But the Chronicle of Croyland af- 
firms, that though /orce was uſed to oblige Cardinal 
Bourchier, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to go and make 
the demand, yet the Queen * Gratanter annuens dimiſit 


d P. 35. 
M «« puerum.” 


11 
*« puerum.” It is plain hence, that the Archbiſhop was 
ſenſible he was charged with a commiſſion which would 
produce a moſt lamentable ſcene in the ſanctuary, as it 
was cruel and barbarous. And though it is poſſible the 
Queen at laſt, upon the Archbiſhop's repreſentations, 
** Gratanter annuens dimiſit puerum,” it cannot ſurely 
be thought, that in her fituation, and under the apprehen- 
ſions ſhe mult naturally have, ſhe ſhewed no reluctance, 
the ſhed no tear at parting with a child ſhe could not be 
ſure what was to be done with. I find it at leaſt too dif- 
ficult to believe ſhe was ſo unnatural. a mother. She 
could ſurely not, without great want of ſenſe, have ima- 
gined Richard had any good defign on the boy, he fo pe- 
; remptorily ſent for ; becauſe where was the danger likely to 
befal Richard from the child continuing with his mother, 
if Richard meant no more than to. govern as Lord Pro- 
tector for the King, whom he had actually got in his 
cuſtody ? The Duke of York could have no pretenſions 
to the crown whilſt the King lived ; and as long as the 
Protector intended the King ſhould live, he need have 
been under no apprehenſions from the Duke of York. 


In like manner it is natural-to ſuppoſe ſhe delivered up 


her daughters, ſenſible that reluctance or reſiſtance could 
avail nothing: poſſibly too (and this it is that provokes 
her ſon-in-law Henry afterwards to confine her,) ſhe 

| might 


19 
might have been prevailed on to deliver up her daughters 
from meer pacific views, which, now ſhe found herſelf 
deſtitute of all power to execute her firſt deſigns, induced 
her to make the beſt terms for herſelf ſhe could; and ſhe 
might have entertained no ſmall hopes, that if Richard 
married one of her daughters, which we may eaſily con- 
ceive, together with many other fair things, he promiſed 
to do before he demanded them, the might with fafety 
quit her aſylum, and be more at liberty to take ſuch ſteps 
as ſhe might find neceſſary, and the good, as well as fafety, 
of her poor remaining family might require. In theſe 
weak councils what did ſhe do? the very daughter ſhe 
had promiſed the Earl' of Richmond, ſhe conſented to 
marry to Richard. And ſo we may imagine — Hinc le la- 
chryme, when Henry got the crown. She engaged in 
his plot, when it was firſt ſet on foot by Buckingham, 
the Biſhop of Ely, and the old Counteſs of Richmond; 
after that quitted it, probably becauſe ſhe had reaſons 
(though perhaps only ſuch as' might have ariſen from the 
timidity and ſuſpenſe of a woman,) to think it not likely 
to fucceed, and determined to make at any rate her peace 
with Richard: not becauſe ſhe wanted to have ſome of her 
children on the throne, in order to recover her own 
power; (for with all Mr. Walpole's partiality to Richard, 
he will allow, I hope, that this king was not a likely 


man to let his good ſiſter-in-law, and now about to be 
| M 2 mother- 
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« puerum.“ It is plain hence, that the Archbiſhop was 
ſenſible he was charged with a commiſſion which would 
produce a moſt lamentable ſcene in the ſanctuary, as it 
was cruel and barbarous. And though it is poſſible the 
Queen at laſt, upon the Archbiſhop's repreſentations, 
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* Gratanter annuens dimiſit puerum,” it cannot ſurely 
be thought, that in her fituation, and under the apprehen- 
fions ſhe muſt naturally have, ſhe ſhewed no reluctance, 
the ſhed no tear at parting with a child ſhe could not be 
ſure what was to be done with. I find it at leaſt too dif- 
ficult to believe ſhe was ſo unnatural. a mother. She 
could ſurely not, without great want of ſenſe, have ima- 
gined Richard had any good deſign on the boy he ſo pe- 
remptorily ſent for; becauſe where was the danger likely to 
befal Richard from the child continuing with his mother, 
if Richard meant no more than to. govern as Lord. Pro- 
tector for the King, whom he had actually got in his 
cuſtody ? The Duke of York could have no pretenſions 
to the crown whullſt the King lived; and as long as the 
Protector intended the King ſhould live, he need have 
been under no apprehenſions from the Duke of York. 


In like manner it is natural to ſuppoſe ſhe delivered up 
her daughters, ſenſible that reluctance or reſiſtance could 
avail nothing: poſſibly too (and this it is that provokes 


her ſon-in-law Henry afterwards to confine her,) ſhe. 
might 
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might have been prevailed on to deliver up her daughters 


from meer pacific views, which, now ſhe found herſelf 
deſtitute of all power to execute her firſt deſigns, induced 


her to make the beſt terms for herſelf ſhe could; and ſhe 


might have entertained no ſmall hopes, that if Richard 
married one of her daughters, which we may eaſily con- 
ceive, together with many other fair things, he promiſed 
to do before he demanded them, ſhe might with fafety 
quit her aſylum, and be more at liberty to take ſuch ſteps 
as ſhe might find neceſſary, and the good, as well as fafety, 
of her poor remaining family might require. In theſe 
weak councils what did ſhe do? the very daughter ſhe 
had promiſed the Earl of Richmond, ſhe conſented to 
marry to Richard. And ſo we may imagine Hinc le la- 
chryme, when Henry got the crown. She engaged in 
his plot, when it was firſt ſet on foot by Buckingham, 
the Biſhop of Ely, and the old Counteſs of Richmond; 
after that quitted it, probably becauſe ſhe had reaſons 
(though perhaps only ſuch as might have ariſen from the 
timidity and ſuſpenſe of a woman, ) to think it not likely 
to ſucceed, and determined to make at any rate her peace 
with Richard: not becauſe ſhe wanted to have ſome of her 
children on the throne, in order to recover her own 
power; | (for with all Mr. Walpole's partiality to Richard, 
he will allow, I hope, that this king was not a likely 
man to let his good ſiſter-in-law, and now about to be 
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mother- in- law, aſſume any power or ſhare in government ;) 


but becauſe it is likely the poor helpleſs woman was fright- 
ened out of her wits. For, with all due compaſſion for, and 


good opinion of this Queen, I do think ſhe was not an 


heroine, and without the advice, aſliſtance, and ſupport of 
her brother and ſons, was in no wiſe calculated to guard 
and protect her infant ſon Edward againft ſo over-bearing 
an antagoniſt as his uncle Gloceſter. This her dying 
huſband, as I obſerved before, had foreſeen, and therefore 
thought proper, however late, to bring about a reconcili- 
ation between her kindred and the Lords of the court, 
which, from the time and manner in which it was un-- 
dertaken, proved not fo effectual as he wiſhed. 


But from all theſe ſimple proceedings of the Queen, I. 


do not fee it follows that ſhe was conſcious her younger 
ſon was living; for if ſhe was, why did ſhe. at firſt engage 
in the plot with Richmond? Why did ſhe not kindle up 
one in favour of her own ſon ? If therefore the did tamper 
in that of Lambert Simnel, I had rather ſuppoſe it owing 


to a reſentment for ſome ſecret ill-treatment ſhe had received 


from her ſon-in-law Henry, ſome apprehenſions which might 
have been ſuggeſted to her by others, than to a know- 
ledge of Richard Duke of York being alive, and a defire 
to feel the temper of the nation, before the actually pro- 
duced him. | | 


Now 
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Now that Perkin was really no impoſtor, but the true 
Duke of Vork, what are thoſe ſtrong preſumptions al- 
ledged by Mr. Walpole ? 


Here they are: 


1. That the different conduct of Henry with regard 10 
Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck, implies how different 
an opinion he bad of' them; that in the firſt caſe he uſed the 
moſt natural and moſt rational methods, proves him an im- 


 poſtor 3 whereas his whole bebavionr in Perkin's caſe was 


myſterious, and betrayed. his belief or doubt that MWarbecꝶ 
was the true Duke of York. 


To comment upon this, I muſt-firſt declare it exceeds 
my poor comprehenſion, that, if the Duke of Vork really 
had made his eſcape out of the Tower, it has never been 
taken notice of by any one author at or near the time, 
till this Perkin ſtarts up, when all they ſay amounts to 
not a tittle more, than that he was ſuppoſed or put upon 
the nation as the true Duke of York : and I believe all 
agree in this ſtory about the Ducheſs of Burgundy, ſiſter 
of Edward the Fourth, who picked up this youth, and 
inſtructed him to perſonate her nephew. No, ſays Mr. 
„% Walpole, it is moſt credible, that the Ducheſs ſup- 
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ported Perkin, on the perſuaſion he was her nephew.” 


He ſhould have been kind enough then to have told us 
likewiſe, how long this young Duke was ſupported by 
his aunt; when it was he made his eſcape out of the 
Tower ; and how it came to paſs, that no rumour of this 
had ever been ſpread before the appearance of Perkin. 


But let us ſee Henry's conduct, which differed fo much 


in regard to Simnel and Perkin. Henry having overcome 


Simnel, and having produced the true Earl of Warwick, 


whom he had kept all this while ſhut up in the Tower, 
had no cauſe to apprehend any farther danger from Sim- 
nel, a poor filly wretch, who had been put upon this 
ſcheme by diſcontented courtiers, and partizans of the 
houſe of York. What mattered it then to take away his 
life? It was as well to let him live: and though I am 
far from thinking Henry a man of ſuch magnanimity and 
ſuch extreme wiſdom, as Lord Bacon, out of compliment 


to the monarch in whoſe reign he lived and wrote, thought 
proper to repreſent ;. yet I think it not improbable, that 


Henry might have been adviſed to pardon the poor wretch, 
who was ſeduced to do what he did, and be contented 
with puniſhing the inſtigators. Nevertheleſs, when an- 
other impoſtor was put upon the ſtage, another conduct was 
to be choſen, leſt lenity repeated might be productive of 


too many diſturbances of this fort. Beſides, ſuppoſing the 
| Duke 
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Duke of Vork was murdered, (as I hope I have ſhewn was 
moſt probable) he had nobody to produce, as he did the 
Earl of Warwick, to convince the deluded multitude of 
the impoſture. He was therefore under neceſlity of going 
a difterent way to work, and finally, to intimidate and 
prevent any ſuch upſtarts from giving him any further 
moleſtation, puniſhing ſuch impoſture with death. O 
but it muſt be granted, 


2. That it was morally impoſſible for the Ducheſs of 
Burgundy, at the diſtance of twenty-ſeven years, to inſtruct 
a Flemiſh lad fo perfectly in all that had paſſed in the court 
of England, that he would not have been derected in a few 
hours. | | 


I do not comprehend why ſhe might not, from what 
information and intelligence ſhe received from England, 
inſtruct him as much as it was poſſible the Duke of 
York could himſelf know. What! All that had paſſed 
in the court of England? - How could young Ri- 
chard himſelf, ſuppoſing him alive, have known much 
what paſſed ? If he eſcaped ſoon out of the Tower after 
his uncle took him from his mother, he muſt have lain 
concealed in ſome corner of the kingdom all this while, 
where he could have known nothing, or have went over 


directly to the Ducheſs of Burgundy, where he could 
2 know- 
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know no more than herſelf, if ſo much. He was about 
nine years of age when he was taken out of the ſanctuary, 
and confined in the Tower with his brother Edward the 
Fifth ; and what ſtory could he have to relate, that might 
not ſeem plauſible, and which any body could contradict ? 
All that could be expected of him, or that might occur to 
aſk him, muſt have been general matters, of which the 
Ducheſs of Burgundy might have had ſufficient intelli- 
gence to inſtruct him withal. Beſides, I do not under- 
ſtand the was alone in this plot; there were others, gran- 
dees of the kingdom, (were there not?) who might very 
eaſily have inſtructed him where ſhe might have failed. 
But it is ſelf-evident, according to Mr. Walpole, 


| 8. That ſhe could not inform him, nor could he how 
what had paſſed in the 7. oer, unleſs he was the true Duke 
of York. And, | 


4. That if he was not the true Duke of York, Henry 
had nothing to do but to confront him with Tirrel and. 
Dighton, and the impoſture muſt have been diſcovered. 


What does Mr. Walpole imagine paſſed .in the Tower 
whilit this poor Prince was, as is ſuppoſed, under con- 
finement there, that he could give any account of? I 
ſuppoſe he flept and eat, and ſlept and eat, and flept 


2 | again, 
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again. Can we believe he ſaw much company ? if he 
did, then they ſurely were of his friends, who might af- 
terwards have had an hand in this plot of the Ducheſs of 
Burgundy, and acquainted Perkin with all they knew of 
the paſtime within the Tower. „ 

* If he had been confronted with Tirrel and Dighton, 
ce the impoſture muſt have been diſcovered. ”—Then Mr. 
Walpole would have taken Tirrel's and Dighton's word 
in this caſe, though he would not for the murder.—But I 
thought Tirrel had been Maſter of the Horſe to Richard the 
Third, and the ſtory about Tirrel and the Tower was all 
fabulous ; therefore how could Tirrel tell any thing about 
the Duke of York ? — O ! but Tirrel and Dighton both 
did confeſs that they murdered Edward the Fifth and the 
Duke of York ;—therefore there was no need of confront- 
ing Perkin Warbeck with them. For if they really did 
not murder the Princes, as they were made, or given out, 
to confeſs by Henry, they then knew no more of the Duke 
of York than other people. If they really did murder them, 
as they declared, what uſe was there in confronting them? 
But we can go farther, ſays Mr. Walpole, and 


Though Sir James Tirrel was continued probably in the Tower till his exe. 


cution, yet, as Dighton was out, and at liberty, can we ſuppoſe he never had = 
fight of Perkin ? 


Nt” 5. That 
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8. T, hat Perkin was never confronted with the Queen 
Dowager, and the Princeſſes her daughters, proves that 
Henry did. not dare to truſt to their dcknomledging him. 


Was not the Queen Dowager ſhut up in a Les; 
And was it worth while to fetch her out, or carry Per- 
kin down to her, for the ſake of confronting them, in 
order only to diſcover. an impoſtor, which was made 
manifeſt without this trouble, by the confeſſion of Tirrel 
and Dighton? And what reaſon is there to doubt that 
he had been ſeen by Henry's Queen and the Prineefles? 
« The King himſelf, ſays Lord Bacon, ſaw him ſome- 
« times from a window, or in a paſſage.” Hence Mr. 
Walpole concludes the Queen and Princeſſes never did fee 
him. I don't, I confeſs, underſtand this concluſion ; and 
it appears a ſyllogiſm of a very NE Y WOE. Nen 
it is . 


6. That is 1s not pretended that Perkin ever failed * 
language, accent, or circumſtances ; and that his likeneſs ta 
Edward the Faurth is allowed. | 


As I have before obſerved, I cannot take time at pre- 
{ent to ſcrutinize all the Hiſtorians who wrote upon this 
ſubject; yet I do not recollect, and certainly Mr. Walpole 
does not quote any authority, that Perkin ſpoke Engliſh 
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any otherwiſe than perfectiy, which I will maintain does 
not imply that he had no foreign accent. I myſelf know 


many foreigners who ſpeak Engliſh as perfectly, even to 
the very idioms, as natives, and more properly than our 
vulgar people, yet ſhew by their accent that they came 
from abroad. And I know likewiſe Engliſhmen, who 
have reſided in other countries but a very few years, and have 
returned with a foreign accent *. Perkin therefore might 
very well be inſtructed by the Ducheſs of Burgundy, or 
by the Engliſh company he kept at Antwerp and Tournay, 
ſo as to ſpeak the language very fluently, yet have a fo- 
reign accent; and I will likewiſe ſay ſo much in favour 
of him, that his accent might not have made it one jot 
the leſs improbable that he was the true Duke of York, 
who after ſome years reſidence with his aunt of Burgundy, 
might have acquired ſuch accent. With regard to the 
great reſemblance betwixt Perkin and the young Duke, — 
it was therefore that the Ducheſs pitched upon him to 
act this farce ; was it not? And we may ſurely ſuppoſe, 
without difficulty, that two perſons may be very much 
alike; we ſee ſuch phenomena every day: at leaſt I an- 
ſwer for myſelf, that I have known two perſons ſo very 
much alike, though not the leaſt related, that frequently 
the. one has been accoſted for the other. In ſhort, to 


hd I have known people too who have gone to Ireland only for ſome months, and 
have returned with the brogue as ſtrong as if they had been born there. 


N 2 finiſh 
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finiſh theſe argumentations concerning Perkin Warbeck, it 
is concluded laſtly, 


That there are groſs and manifeſt blunders in his pre- 
tended confeſſion. And that Lord Bacon did not dare to 
adhere to this ridiculaus account, but forges another, though 
in reality not much more credible. 


However much authors might differ as to the | particu- 
lars of the confeſſion, this however will be allowed, that 
they agreed there was 4 con feſſion, and that Perkin did 
not confeſs himſelf to be Duke of York. We need not 
go farther than our own times for very different accounts 
of one and, the ſame thing. And as to Perkin's being 
forced to read his confeſſion by torture, I queſtion it as 
much as Mr. Hume. Beſides, when he was actually at 
the place of execution, he would hardly have been carried 
publickly away again to torture, if he had refuſed to 
read this confeſſion, and declared himſelf Richard Duke of 
York. All I can ſay is, if he really was the true Duke of 
York, he muſt have had a poor, mean, abject ſoul, and 
was better hanged than crowned a King. He gave but 
ſmall. proofs. of being the ſon of Edward the Fourth, and 
ſprung from the blood of ſo many valiant and high-ſpirited 
Princes. 


J hall 


1 
I ſhall not trouble my head about Mrs. Shore, but leave 
her ſtory to take its chance in the world, and finiſh” all T 
have to ſay for the preſent in anſwer to Mr. Walpole, in 
a few words, about the perſon of King Richard the 


Third, 


Mr. Walpole brings four authentic teſtimonies to prove 
that Richard was, if not a very handſome man, at leaſt 


not ng peut as he is repreſented t to us. 


Yo The old Counteſs of Deſmond, who had danced with 
« Richard, declared he was the handſomeſt man in the 
room, except his brother Edward, and was very "well 
made. Who was this old Counteſs of Defmond'?— 
Did ſhe tell Mr. Walpole ſo herſelf ?' If the did, the mull 
have been a fine old Lady. If Mr. Walpole has re- 
ceived this intelligence from books, then the queſtion is, 
whether theſe books are more to be credited than thoſe 
Mr. Walpole has hitherto challenged ? But Dr. Shaw, 
in his ſermon, appealed” to the people, whether Richard 
was not the expreſs image of his father's perſon. Not 5 
« 411 the Protector's power, ſays Mr. Walpole, could have 
««- kept the muſcles of the mob in awe, and prevented their 
laughing at fo ridiculous an apoſtrophe, had Richard 
« been a little, crooked, wither'd, hump-back'd monſter, 


<« as. later Hiſtorians would have us believe.“ Mr. 
Walpole 
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Walpole forgets that he tells us, in his recapitulation, 


That it is not credible Richard gained the crown by a 
<«: ſermon of Dr. Shaw, and a ſpeech of the Duke of 
Buckingham, if the people only /aughed at thoſe ora- 
< tors.” —Now if they did not laugh out an hor/e-laugh, 
which might have been too inſolent, we have no reaſon to 
inſiſt upon it that they did not diſtend their muſcles a 
little *. Beſides, ; Mr. Walpole gives us leave to believe 
Hiſtorians, that the people would not give a ſingle huzza 
to the ſermon *, and that Shaw never dared to ſhew his 
face afterwards. 


There is however another authority, which is more un- 
queſtionable than any; it is the curious drawing of which 


Mr. Walpole has given us two plates. I own if Richard 
was like thoſe out-lines, he muſt have been a good pretty 


fellow in the face; but there is ſomething very diſpropor-: 
tionate in the right arm which holds the ſword; it is 


Old Neſtor Ironſide, the Guardian, diſtinguiſhes the laughers into 3 de- 


grees The dimplers, The grinners, 
. I be ſmilers, The horſe-laughers. 
The laughers, 


It is not improbable but Dr. Shaw's audience might have conſiſted of one of theſe 
orders, though not of the laſt, which would have made too much noiſe, and have 
drowned the Doctor's voice. It is poſſible likewiſe ſuch a loud chorus might have 


been miſtaken for an huzza, and this they were aware of. 
b p. 34. © P. 43. 
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ſuch a kind of fore- ſhortening, if it is intended for ſuch, as 
I never ſaw in my life, and only proves either that one of his 
arms was really withered, as writers, tell us, or that the 


| painter of that portrait had but little {kul in handling a pen- 


cil. Then what a figure is the Queen ſtanding by him in the 
ſecond plate! I am therefore, with great ſubmiſſion to 
Mr. Walpole's refined taſte in matters of Virtu, of opinion 
that the art of painting and drawing in thoſe days was 
not in greateſt perfection, probably not better than in the 
days-of Richard the Second, of which we have a ſpecimen. 
I think in Weſtminſter Abbey, not vaſtly ſuperior to a 
Chineſe daub. In ſhort, as nothing is expreſſed but the 
out-lines in this drawing, which Mr. Walpole bought at 
Vertue's fale ; and as he does not know where it was taken 
from, and only conjectures it might have been. copied 
from ſome window ; nor when it might have been painted 
or drawn, we can form no poſitive judgment from hence. 
Beſides, cannot we ſuppoſe that limners flattered in thoſe 
days as they do in theſe? We now ſee frequently a very 


comely portrait of a very homely perfon ; and e contra. 


We ſee too now of days a number of prints of particular 
perſonages in the ſhops, yet moſt of them varying in 
their likeneſs. I think Biſhop Burnet tells us Charles the 
Second was a very handſome man, yet the prints and por- 
traits of him ſeem rather to evince the contrary. I never 


yet 
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yet ſa a portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, though there 
are ſome of her by capital maſters, that ever gave me the 
idea of a beautiful woman ; ſhe appears to be a true raw- 
bon'd Scotch woman, with a broad face, high cheek- 
bones : and all that can be faid of her is, that ſhe is not 
ugly. The engravings by Vertue, or Houbraken, re- 
preſent her as ſuch. So that upon the whole there is no 
relying upon prints or portraits for an exact reſemblance 
of a perſon; and there is nothing ſo poſſible as that Mr. 
Walpole has unluckily ſtumbled upon a drawing which 
may greatly flatter King Richard *. As it is, he owns 
he cannot help thinking there is ſome want of ſymmetry 


* 


m Another reaſon I have to believe this drawing cannot be other than a moſt 
flattering likeneſs of King Richard, if it is any likeneſs at all, is, that he could not 
ſurely be ſo young as repreſented there; and this portrait was certainly taken after 
he was King, as appears from the ſword, globe, and crown, which is no ducal 
coronet, but a royal crown. Richard has here the countenance of a lad not 
above twenty at moſt ; whereas, conſidering that his brother King Edward the 
Fourth died in his forty-ſecond or forty- third year, we may, unleſs Mr. Walpole 
can bring palpable proofs to the contrary, conclude Richard was three or four 


and thirty at leaſt when he uſurped the crown, His father, the Duke of York, 


was killed at Wakefield, in the year 1460, which was about twenty-three years 
before Richard the Third's uſurpation. He was not a meer child when his father 
was killed, the Earl of Rutland, his immediate elder brother, who loft his life in 
the ſame battle, being twelve or thirteen; and there were three daughters 


younger than Richard. Suppoſing him therefore about ten, we have _e age 


* ſtated. 
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in the ſhoulders, that is, one ſhoulder is higher than the 
other; and when this appears from the front of any per- 
ſon, it is an hundred to ene but he is hump-back'd, or 
very near it, From John Rous, whatever conſtruction 
Mr. Walpole may put upon the paſſage he quotes, it 
is ſurely very evident, that Richard was but a ſtrange 
figure; for what elſe can be collected from theſe words, 
fParvæ ſtaturæ erat, curtam habens faciem, inæquales 
« humeros, dexter ſuperior, ſiniſter inferior; which, 
that the ladies may judge, we will render into Eng- 
liſh: He was of ſhort flature, a ſbort or curtailed vi- 
fage, and unequal ſhoulders, the right higher, and the left 


lower. 


This account given by Rous, Mr. Walpole 'gives cre- 
dit to; for Rous, ſays he, © ſaw. Richard at Warwick in 
the interval of his two coronations.” Vet he will be- 
lieve him no longer when he ſays, that Richard re- 
« mained two years in his mother's womb, and came. 
« forth at laſt with teeth, and hair on his ſhoulders.” I 
doubt much, as well as Mr. Walpole, whether the Fel- 
lows and Licentiates of Warwick-lane will allow it poſ- 
ſible, that a woman can go two years with her burden ; 
yet, after all, though he appeared ſo handſome to the old 


_ Counteſs of Deſmond, was repreſented as ſuch by Dr. 
O Shaw, 
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Shaw, and appears ſo in Mr. Walpole's drawing, he 


might nevertheleſs have been born with teeth, and might 
have had all his life a good tuft- of hair on his ſhoulders. 


In ſhort, it muſt be granted, that theſe two circumſtances 


do not at all contradict Mr. Walpole's opinion of Ri- 
chard's comelineſs : the hair on the ſhoulders was a de- 
formity not viſible; and Mezeray informs us, (how true 1 
will not inſiſt) that Lewis the Fourteenth, celebrated by 


all writers as an exceeding handſome man, was born 
with teeth. x 

J have now nothing more to offer in anſwer to Mr. 
Walpole's entertaining DOUBTS; to which, notwith- 
ſtanding this liberty I have taken with them, I pay no 
{ſmall deference. It will gaſily appear, that I ſee many 
things in a very different light, and underſtand authors in 
a very different ſenſe from what Mr. Walpole does; con- 
ſequently have drawn different concluſions from certain 
ſtrings of arguments, than he has; and ſhould theſe con- 
cluſions be erroneous, I am very ſincerely deſirous of be- 
ing ſet right. Had it ſuited my time to have conſulted 
the different hiſtorians he quotes, I probably ſhould have 
been upon more equal ground with him ; as it is, I have 
only attempted, as curſorily as poſſible, to ſhew that Mr. 
Walpole's arguments carry not all that weight and con- 


viction 


5 1 
viction with them he himfelf may conceive. If I have 
in any degree ſucceeded, I ſhall think this interval I have 
ſtolen from my other ſtudies not altogether ſo ill em- 
ployed ; and now returning to them again — Verbum non 
amplius addam. e 
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